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THE BOBRINSKI “KETTLE” 


PATRON AND STYLE OF AN ISLAMIC BRONZE 


NE of the most frequently discussed metal objects from 
Islamic countries, the so-called “Bobrinski Kettle” of 1163 A.D.’ in the Hermitage 
in Leningrad (fig. 1), shows how far we still are from a full understanding of even 
a single well-known object. Since it was first published in the year 1907 by the Rus- 
sian scholar Inostranzeff, it has been dealt with by Russian, German, Swiss, French, 
British, and American scholars’. These investigations have established the nature 
and physical appearance of the object: that is to say, we are now fully cognizant of 
the various scenes depicted and of the content of the inscriptions. Recently, further 
advance has been made by tracing the social milieu of Seljuk art and of this piece in 
particular”, and by using its various motifs as guides to date and to localize other ob- 
jects*. But the “kettle” itself, as a work of art and as an expression of the society which 
produced it, is still far from being fully explored. 

Before attempting another evaluation of this piece it seems appropriate to de- 
scribe it briefly. The bronze vessel consists of a large bulbous body, practically a 
three-quarter globe, with an applied ring foot. At the wide opening a short flaring 
"x, The piece was bought in 1885 in Bukhara by M. N. Shavrov, adjutant of the Governor General of Russian 


Turkestan; he sold it to Count A. A. Bobrinski after whom the object is usually called. 

2. The early Russian authors are mentioned in V. KRATCHKOVSKAYA’S New Material in Islamic Epigraphy and 
Palaeography (in Russian), in “Zapiski, Institute of Or. Stud., Acad. of Science”, III (1935), p. 198, notes 3-5, p. 199, 
notes 1-2. The publications in Western languages up till the year 1937 are listed in: Répertoire chronologique a’ 
épigraphie arabe, ed. E. Combe, J. SAUVAGET AND G. WIET (Cairo, 1937), IX, No. 3260. The most important single 
monograph with excellent illustrations by N. I. VesseLorski, À Bronze Vessel from Herat, Dated 559 H. (1163 A.D.), 
St. Petersburg, 1910 (in Russian), is, however, not included in this bibliography. References to more recent publica- 
tions will be made in the course of this article. 

3. R. Kesatt, A Bronze Kettle of Herat of the Year 1163 (in Russian), in: Pamiatniki Epokhi Rustaveli, 
Leningrad, 1938, pp. 237-46. 

4. The use of this method is indicated in: M. S. Dimanp, A Review of Sasanian and Islamic Metalwork in 
“A Survey of Persian Art”, in: “Ars Islamica”, VIII, 1941, p. 207, where the author announces a further investigation 
into the problems of artistic eae and relationship of schools. These problems will therefore not be dealt with 


in this article. 
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rim has been added which holds two metal fixtures to receive the handle. They are 
engraved with two addorsed hares. The body is decorated with a series of registers 
displaying various designs richly inlaid with silver and copper and often further 
ornamented with engraved background pattern. Figural compositions alternate 
with inscriptions. On the rim isa band of confronted birds followed on the body by 
a frieze of anthropomorphic and zoomorphic Neskhi writing expressing good wishes 
to the owner of the vessel ; this inscription is interrupted by four large roundels with 
an enthroned figure. Next is a frieze showing scenes of social entertainment, mainly 
drinking, making music and playing games. A frieze of elaborately plaited Kufic 
also expressing good wishes precedes the second figural band showing hunting and 
fighting horsemen. A second Neskhi inscription again expressing good wishes has 
a more subdued anthropomorphic character. Like the first, it is interrupted by four 
roundels with seated youths and has an additional feature: various animals facing 
each other or chasing one another through the hastae of the Arabic letters, as if these 
letters were trees in a wood. This inscription leads to a band of strap work with sus- 
pended tassels and then to a register of cartouches and roundels containing animals. 
An inlaid decoration — a tasselled star which surrounds a palmette in relief — is ap- 
plied to the inside of the foot. On the horizontal part of the rim is the inscription giv- 
ing the names of the men who ordered the vessel, of the owner and of the two artists. 
The arched handle, also inlaid with silver and copper, ends on both sides in loops 
which connect it with the body. The loop consists on the outside of a leaping lion and 
on the inside of the snake-like body of a dragon with the four-sided handle issuing 
from its mouth. The middle part of the handle is decorated on either side of the 
center with four lion heads which frame a square link originally crowned by a now 
lost finial, either a knob or a ring, fastened into a hole. On the two sides of the handles 
are Neskhi inscriptions expressing good wishes, while in the top band the date is given 
in Kufic. The missing finial and a few copper and silver pieces which have fallen out 
of the inlaid decorations are the only effects of time on this object which is, on the 
whole, well preserved. 


A new analysis has to give some attention to the original use of the object. “Ket- 
tle” seems to be a misnomer, as this term usually applies to a vessel for boiling liquids. 
The inlaid decorations, however, made it impossible for use over a fire. “Caldron” 
is also inappropriate, and for the same reason. The best term seems to be “bucket” or 
“pail”, though most of the buckets we know are of purely utilitarian character and 
are hardly ever as richly decorated as is the one under discussion. 


Only two earlier writers have given thought to the problem of the particular 
purpose for which the Hermitage bucket might have been created. Vesselofski be- 
lieved it to be a “kuzehcheh, obviously used for carrying food®”, while a recent writer, 
Harari, pointed to the representation of a similar bucket ina fe XV century Pernt 


5. VESSELOFSKI, of. cit., p. 1. 
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miniature illustrating a 
bathhouse scene’. Small 
buckets <ofsthis=ta pe 
(called burniya or bar- 
niya) are still used by 
peddlers of sour milk 
and cheese in modern 
Syria, while large wide- 
mouthed ones serve for 
milking cows or for draw- 
ing water from the well’. 
For carrying food the 
bucket would have had to 
be tinned inside to avoid 
the danger of food-poi- 
soning. As none of the 
earlier writers mentioned 
traces of such tinning, 
Harari’s interpretation 
seems to be more likely. 
The use of buckets of this 
type in connection with 
washing purposes tallies 
with another observation. 
The hoard of Marwan II 
found near Abusir al- 
Malaq in Egypt con- 
FIG. 1, — EAST IRAN (HERAT), 1163 a.p. — The Bobrinski ‘“Kettle”. — Hermitage Museum, tained nye PAUSE of 3 BEDE 

Leningrad. — Courtesy University Prints. called zbriq together with 
two buckets, each with an arched handle and standing on three feet (fig. 2)°. They 
represent two washing services thought nowadays to have been used by the last 
Umayyad caliph before his unhappy end in 750 A.D. The find seems to indicate that 
ibrigs were in some way used together with buckets. Persian verses on a ewer dated 
1182 in the State Museum of Georgia in Tiflis state that this slightly different type of 
ewer was made in Herat for pouring water over the hands’. As there is another 


6. R. Harari, Metalwork after the Early Islamic Period, “A Survey of Persian Art”, London-New York, 1939, 
III, p. 2485 (referred to below as: Survey). 

7. This information was kindly supplied by Professor P. K. Hirtt. 

8. O. RUBENSOHN AND F. Sarre, Ein Fund friihislamischer Bronzegefässe in Aegypten..., in: “Jahrb. d. Preuss. 
Kunstsamml”, L (1929), pp. 85-95. 

9. L. GiuzaLIAN, A Bronze Ewer of the Year 1182 (in Russian), in Pamiatniki..., pp. 227-36. 
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vessel of this shape with similar though slightly more recent decorations than those 
found on the Bobrinski bucket”, it may very well be that a XII century ewer and pail 
were once used in the same fashion as the ewers and buckets in the hoard of Marwan 
II. If this is the case, the set was not made for ritual ablutions but, on account of its 
secular ornamentation, for a secular purpose. However, the most obvious use of the 
bucket — to receive the water poured out of the ewer — does not seem likely, as its 
opening is not wide enough. 

The most important data about the bucket are provided by the inscription on 
the rim (fig. 3). The first three words are Persian and are used in a grammatical 
construction which follows the Arabic word order; the rest is in poor Arabic, though 
a great part of it could also be regarded as Persian. The inscription reads: “This 
service has been ordered by al-Rahman ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Rashidi. Muhammad 
ibn ‘Abd al-Wahid has beaten it (and) hajib Mas’ud ibn Ahmad, the decorator, 
has made it in Herat for its owner, the exalted khwaja Rukn al-Din, the glory of the 
merchants, the trustee of the Moslems, the ornament of the pilgrims and of the two 
holy cities (Mecca and Medina) Rashid al-Din ‘Aziziibn Abu ’I-Husain al-Zinjani, 
may his glory last long.” This information is supplemented by a line of Arabic on 
the handle: “In the month of Muharram of the year 559 (December 1163 A.D.).” 
Of all these facts the most appreciated by scholars were the date and the mentioning 
of the city of Herat, now in Afghanistan, but in the Middle Ages one of the great 
centers of the East-Persian province of Khurasan. Due to this factual information 
the bucket became a landmark in the history of Islamic metalwork. But while there 
was never any doubt about the date, a certain amount of uncertainty existed in the 
mind of the celebrated epigraphist van Berchem when he first read the name of 
Herat”. His later acceptance of the reading presented by Vesselofski can now be 
fully defended for other reasons. We have the ewer already alluded to inlaid with 
silver and copper by Mahmud b. Muhammad in the State Museum of Georgia which 
boastfully states that it was made in Herat. There are in addition at least two other 
inlaid pieces made by craftsmen whose names indicate that they hailed from Herat: 
a bucket by Master Muhammad b. Nasir b. Muhammad al-Haravi in a private col- 
lection” and an unpublished little domed box, probably an ink well by Muhammad 
b. Abi ’l-Sahl al-Haravi, in the Walters Art Gallery (fig. 4). All of them confirm the 
statement of the XIII century geographer Qazwini that metal vessels inlaid with 
silver were made in Herat and, according to him, exported”, 

What else can be learned from the inscription? It shows clearly that an other- 


10. E. KUHNEL, Die Metallarbeiten, in: F. SARRE AND F. R. Martin, Meisterwerke muhammedanischer Kunst, 
Munich, 1912, II, Pl. 143. 


11. M. VAN BERCHEM, Arabische Inschriften, in: Meisterwerke ...,1, p. 5. 
12. V. KRATCHKOVSKAYA, Ornamental Naskhi Inscriptions, in: Survey, II, p. 1774, note 3. 


13. The reference was provided by a German doctoral thesis whose author and title I have unfortunately 
forgotten. As I have no access to a Qazwini text, I am also unable to check the quoted lines (ID p:'322; 303 D. 223 0) 
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FIG. 2.— IRAN, VIII CENTURY. — Bronze vessels. — Musée Arabe, Cairo, and Staatliche Museen, Berlin. (After Rubensohn-Sarre). 


wise unknown man wished to make a present to a merchant and that he chose for this 
the work of two craftsmen. Judging from the good craftsmanship in the decorative 
Kufic and Neskhi and the rather awkward writing of the historical inscription, which 
is also inferior to the simple Neskhi on the handle, it is not impossible that the text 
on the rim was applied later and that not as much leisurely care was applied to it as 
to the rest of the piece. Thus the bucket may have been an especially fine but anony- 
mous object which through the addition of the inscription received a more personal 
character. It would thus belong to the second of the three classes of Islamic metal 
objects. These three categories are: first, the implements which are made for the 
general market and the inscriptions of which are anonymous; secondly, the objects, 
mostly with anonymous inscriptions, but which have somewhere an inconspicuous 
place into which the name of the buyer has been inserted; and, thirdly, the limited 
group, of the finest quality, which is made to order for a buyer and has the inscription 
with his name rather conspicuously displayed in the decorative arrangement. As the 
bucket now in the Hermitage had to be a “service”, the donor selected one in the 
new and especially showy inlay style. For a long time the Bobrinski bucket was even 
thought to be the oldest dated inlay piece, and only a short time ago a bronze penbox 
of the year 1148 A.D., also inlaid with silver and copper, was discovered in the 
Hermitage". Even a casual glance makes it obvious that the bucket outshines by far 
the humble penbox, and that it can also easily compete with any other inlaid piece of 
that period. 

What seems to be particularly important about the object is the fact that it was 
not made for a court, but is a city product chosen for a typical representative of the 
urban population, a merchant. That was a new class of art patrons who were in- 


14. L. Gruzaian, A Bronze Qalamdan of the Year 1148 (in Russian), in Pamiatniki..., pp. 217-26. 
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terested and wealthy 
enough to afford art ob- 
jects which in other pe- 
riods and regions were 
the appurtenances of the 
court. Not only simple 
craftsmen worked for 
them, but the most skill- 
ful metal workers whose 
field was so highly or- 
ganized that each artist 
did only his special task. 
A renewed examination 
of the historically in- 
scribed bronze pieces of 
the XII or early XIII 
century shows that a good many if not the majority of them were not made for the 
court but ordered by untitled, common people”. But while few of the XII century 
metal pieces give further information about the social status of the man who ordered 
them, the Bobrinski bucket is happily more explicit. It helps us through its very 
elaborate decorations to understand something more about the new role of the mer- 
chant class as art patrons. Such information can be gleaned both from the inscrip- 
tions and from the figural decorations. 

The largest and most conspicuous inscription on the bucket is in what one might 
call the most advanced form of a secular script. Such a Neskhi as is used in the top 
register with its hastae in the form of human figures in conversation or handling 
arrows, bows, swords, cups, harps, and circular objects (either wreaths or tam- 
bourines), and with the lower parts often terminating in the heads of dragons, hares, 
bovine animals or whole birds — it was absolutely impossible for all that to be 
found in a mosque, in a Koran manuscript or even in a public building in the Islamic 
community. Yet this emancipated type of writing is really the transformation of 
Kufic quite appropriate for religious use. Once the idea of an anthropomorphic 
type of writing was conceived, the usual half palmette on the sides of the floriated 
hastae could be changed into pairs of arms holding every conceivable thing. Ap- 


FIG. 3. — HISTORICAL INSCRIPTION ON BRONZE BUCKET OF 1163. 


15. This group includes besides the Bobrinski bucket, the pencase of 1148 (see f. n. 14), the ewer made for 
‘Uthman b. Salman of Nakhichevan of 1190, in the Louvre (Survey, VI, Pl. 1309 A), the bowl for the merchant 
Yusuf b. Ahmad of Tabriz, in the Victoria and Albert Museum (ibid., pl. 1319 B), and apparently the not yet 
fully published mortar, No. 91.1.527 in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (M. Aca-OcLu, Exhibition of Islamic Art, 
San Francisco, 1937, No. 186). To this group belong also the following silver vessels: the plate of Abu’l-Hasan Ali b. 
Muhammad (J. I. SMIRNOFF, Argenterie Orientale (in Russian), St. Petersburg, 1909, Pl. LXXXI, No. 146) and the 
bottle of Abu Ali Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Shadhan (ibid., pl. LXXXII, No. 147) 


16. KRATCHKOVSKAYA, Ornamental Naskhi Inscriptions, in: Survey, Il, p. 1774. 
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parently with one exception the particular type of writing on the Bobrinski bucket 
has never been surpassed’’. On the contrary, the legible anthropomorphic inscrip- 
tions are usually only slightly more elaborate than the third inscription frieze on 
the bucket. 

Even more revealing is the rim inscription giving the historical data. It is 
remarkable that it presents a mixture of Persian and Arabic. From the late XII 
century on Arabic and Persian were used side by side’*, but apparently in all these 
cases one complete section of the inscription, usually the historical part, was in 
Arabic, followed by a Persian section, usually of verses. On the Bobrinski bucket 
the two languages are mixed in the same section. This intermingling of the vernacu- 
lar and the official languages was only possible on an object free from the supervision 
of the court protocol and intended for private use in a lower rank of society using 
both Arabic and Persian. It is also 
significant that the writing is in the 
currently used Neskhi and not in one 
of the types of the more archaic Kufic. 

Another revealing feature is the 
honorific titles of Rashid al-Din’ Azizi 
ibn Abu ’I-Husain, the man to whom 
the bucket was given. Titles were 
usually bestowed on only two groups 
within the Moslem society: first, on the 
feudal group, that is to say, the court 
and its officials, and then in a lesser de- 
gree on the representatives of law and 
religion such as sheikhs, muftis and 
cadis. The Répertoire chronologique 
d’épigraphie arabe lists four tomb- 
stones from the XII and early XIII 
centuries which mention the fact that 
the deceased were merchants, three 
from Spain and one from Egypt”. 
None of them give any title to the FIG. 4. — EAST IRAN (HERAT STYLE) SECOND HALF OF THE XII 
buried man, nor do objects of this pe- CENTURY. — ee vo a Care? Baltimore, Md. — 
riod which belonged to merchants dur- 
ing their lifetimes. Since the Seljuks, the titles of the court stress two main facts: the 
religious, spiritual qualities and the temporal, political power. The Seljuks called 


17. R. ETTINGHAUSEN, Metalwork from Islamic Countries, Ann Arbor, 1943, p. 13, No. 43 and pl. VII. 
18. H. Massé, Persian Inscriptions, in: Survey, Il, pp. 1795-96. 
19. Répertoire, VIII, Nos. 3009, 3050, 3123 and IX, No. 3480. 
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themselves ‘the aides and 
associates of the caliphs of 
God, the auxiliaries of the 
worshippers of God, the 
glory of the religion of 
God”, and at the same 
time “the sultans of the 
land of God, the rulers of 
the country of God and of 
the neck of the nations”. 
To indicate how closely 
the protocol laid down by 
the feudal court is fol- 
lowed in the case of this 
particular merchant, a 
specific, feudal inscrip- 
tion in the Mosque of Nur 
al-Din in Hama, Syria, 
written within the same 
SS: coe year as the inscription on 
nts as the Bobrinski bucket, 
Pls RE eee ST might be quoted. After a 
number of qualifying ad- 

jectives (such as the wise, the knowing, the ascetic... etc.) the inscription combines 
name and titles in the following manner: “Nur al-Din, the pillar of Islam and of 
the Moslems, the vivifier of justice in the worlds, the defender of the truth by proof, 
the associate of the dominating empire, the glory of the flourishing community which 
protects the brilliant nation, the guardian of the frontier, the refuge of the multitude, 
the subduer of the rebels, the killer of the infidels and the polytheists, he who exacts 
justice for the oppressed from the oppressors, Abu ’1-Qasim Mahmud ibn Zanki... 
the defender of the Commander of the Faithful”. The inscriptions commemorating 
religious leaders refer naturally only to the spiritual side, as for instance the one on 
a tombstone of the year 1179 from Turkestan; “The sheikh . . . Zahir al-Milla 
wal-Din, the pillar of Islam and of the Moslems, the chosen one of kings and sultans, 
the mufti of the East and China, the imam of imams who outlives the nation, who 
makes alive the tradition, Abu ’1-Mafakhir ‘Abd Allah’. As the merchant is a 
representative of the secular society, the pattern of the other secular group, the court, 


7 


20. G. WiET, The Arabic Inscriptions of Persia, in: Survey, Il, p. 1789. 
21. Répertoire, 1X, No. 3248. 
22. Ibid., IX, No. 3355. 
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was followed whenever 
titles were bestowed 
upon him. Thus his 
worldly power and his 
religious qualities are 
stressed and he is called 
both “the glory of the 
merchants’’, and ‘the 
trustee of the Moslems, 
the ornament of the pil- 
grims and of the two 
holy cities”. Besides 
these epithets the owner 
of the bucket receives a 
specific title khwaja 
ajall (the exalted mas- 
ter). The Arabic word 
for exalted (ajall) has 
important historical 
connotations. The “ex- 
alted lord” (sayyrd al- 
ajall) was used by the 
Buyid rulers of Persia; 
it was also the title of the 
powerful viziers of the 
Fatimid caliphs of 

Boy pt? otinithedate XH fi to FTP Mount Ce eee 
and XII century the im- 

portance of this adjective had deteriorated and had been often used for other persons, 
thus losing its pretentiousness”. A similar remark may be made about the title 
khwaja. In an inscription on a mausoleum in Nakhichevan in northwestern Persia 
of the year 1162 the deceased, a high official, bears this title”. Its bestowal upon a 
merchant in the case of the bucket is historically significant, because it is the first 
occurrence of this title for rich merchants; later on it became the title for them, 
though it is used today in Egypt in reference to Europeans. Egypt, Syria, and 
Palestine adapted it for merchants only after centuries of use in Persia. In its earliest 
occurrence in the Mameluke Kingdom in 1477 it applies to a pious functionary; and 


23. WIET, op. cit., p. 1788; idem., Matériaux pour un Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum, 1, 2: Egypte, “Mém. 
Inst. Fr. d’Arch. Or.”, LII, Cairo, 1930, pp. 146-47. 

24. Répertoire, VIII, Nos. 2804, 2911, and IX, No. 3355. 

25. Ibid., IX, No. 3246. 
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only twenty years later was it given to a rich slave dealer*. The title hajib used for 
the craftsman, Mas‘ud ibn Ahmad, who did the inlay work, represents also a deflated 
feudal title. Originally meaning “door-keeper”’, its use as title for the chamberlain 
or major domo of a court was well established for centuries and was still in use in the 
XII century. Many monuments of that period were erected by or under the special 
supervision of such hajibs”, though none of them yielded the power enjoyed by the 
most famous Aajib in Islamic history, Mansur ibn Abi ‘Amir, the great vizier of the 
Umayyad caliph Hisham II in Spain. It seems strange that a humble metal crafts- 
man should carry such an exalted title. This is, however, not a unique case. In the 
same period lived the maker of a metal box who was called Shah Malik (which in 
Persian and Arabic means: “king’’) ; also a Persian scribe whose name contains the 
title padishah (emperor) ; and finally 
an architect from Bukhara, the builder 
of a sanctuary on the island of Kharg 
in the Persian Gulf, who had the title 
sayyid (sir) and whose father had that 
of an emir (prince)*. The fact that all 
these artists lived in or came from east- 
ern Persia and were perhaps Turks 
may have something to do with this 
degradation of titles. But this change 
in values is a common phenomenon in 
Islam. An outstanding example is 
that of caliph (in Arabic: khalifa), 
meaning successor of Muhammad, the 
apostle of God. Already in the I cen- 
tury of the Hijra papyri indicate that 
this title designated also the agent in 
the capital to whom the tax collectors 
sent their payments, and after many 


FIG. 7. — EAST IRAN, XI CENTURY. — Engraved bronze bucket. — 


Kelekian collection, New Yerk City. different applications it came to an in- 


glorious end in modern India, where 
it is used by tailors, barbers, fencing masters, and cooks”. 


26. WiET, Arabic Inscriptions of Persia, in: Survey, IL, p. 1790; idem, Objets en cuivre (Catalogue du Musée 
Arabe), Cairo, 1932, pp. 139-40. 

27. Répertoire, VI, Nos. 3028, 3073, 3078, 3108, and IX, Nos. 3328, 3360-61, etc.; on the institution of hajib 
see: M. SOBERNHEIM, Hadjib, in: Encycl. of Isl ..., Leyden-London, 1927, II, pp. 206-7. Hajib was also occasionally used 
as a proper name (see: Répertoire, IX, No. 3459). 

28. Répertoire, IX, No. 3578 and VIII, No. 3113; E. HERZFELD, Damascus... (I) in: “Ars Islamica”, IX 
(1942), pp. 30-31. How “les personnages les plus modestes”, such as architects, used proper names containing as 


last syllable the word “shah”-king has been pointed out by M. van BERCHEIM, Inscriptions mobilières Arabes en Russie, 
in: “Journ. As.”, ser. X, vol. XIV, 1909, p. AIO niente 


29. T. W. ARNOLD, Khalifa, in: Enc. of Isl., I, p. 881. 
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The figural decora- 
tions follow feudal mod- 
els just as do the inscrip- 
tions. These decorations 
made by city craftsmen 
do not portray the urban 
life which surrounded 
them. They choose as 
their subject matter 
scenes of feudal life with 
representations which 
include enthroned _ per- 
sons, tournaments, fenc- 
ing, polo playing and 
hunting with falcon and 
cheetah. It is true that 
the scenes of drinking 
and merrymaking apply 
also to the merchant 
class, but they had been a 
favorite subject of the 
court artists for a long 
timeseel ne sonlye.scene 
which does not seem to 
have been used in earlier 
feudal representations 1s 
the playing of backgam- 
mon (Arabic and Persian: nard, in modern Arabic: tawu/a). It seems most unlikely 
that this could be a concession to the taste of the merchant class who used it for enter- 
tainment, because a very similar backgammon scene is represented on the purely 
feudal, archaistic cow aquamanile of 1206, in the Museum of the Academy of Science 
in Kieff, which was ordered by a Persian noble for his brother”. As backgammon is 
a game of chance played with dice for the sake of money, it was — contrary to chess, 
the game of skill and intelligence — theologically condemned as a temptation of 
Satan, just as were donkey races or cock fights. Its inclusion in the decoration is there- 
fore in keeping with the secular character of the piece but does not give a clue as to 
its use in a particular class of Persian society. 


FIG. 8. — EAST IRAN (KHURASAN), XII CENTURY. — Engraved bronze bucket from Merv. — 
Museum of Ashkhabad. — Phot. Dr. E. Cohn-Wiener. 


30. M. M. Diaxonov, Un Aquamanile en bronze daté de 1206, (in Russian with French resumé) in: “Mém., IIIe 
Congrès Internat. d’art et d’arch. Iran.”, 1935, Moscow-Leningrad, 1939, pp. 45-52. For an evaluation of backgammon 
see: A. Mrz, Die Renaissance des Islams, Heidelberg, 1922, pp. 382-83. 
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The representations on the bucket differ from earlier treatments of the same 
subjects, for instance, from those on XI century wood carvings for the Fatimid palace 
in Cairo”, because the older scenes were conceived as isolated groups and put into 
individual frames while they are now set in a continuous band. A heraldic rendition 
in which an isolated stylized motif is set up by itself would, of course, correspond 
better to an archaic feudal style. The new continuous presentation betrays a tendency 
towards a greater informality, vivacity, naturalistic observation and love of detail, 
which approaches a kind of gossipy narrative. This change in composition seems 
to be the result of a new interest in more extensive illustrative matter. It affected 
even objects of courtly character as for instance the basin of the Duke of Arenberg 
in Brussels. It is also in this period that individual scenes which originally formed 
illuminations on separate pages of manuscripts were combined in continuous bands 
to illustrate legends on objects of daily use. The beaker with a story from Firdausi’s 
Shah Nameh in the Freer Gallery, is the best known example of this type”. 

The figural registers of the Bobrinski ‘“kettle” — as well as those on the Freer 
beaker — are painted in the first Persian miniature style, which is mainly historical 
narrative. All scenes are scenes of action presented in a field which is oblong rather 
than high, with the isocephalic figures standing, sitting, walking, or riding on the 
ground line and usually touching the top line with their heads. Nature, mostly 
omitted, is portrayed just as far as necessary to the story and the figures are placed 
on a neutral background. Implements are placed on the background to indicate the 
locality and, incidentally, to fill in unpleasant empty spaces. This is exactly the 
style of the early Shah Nameh manuscripts of the XIV century. 

In the Bobrinski “kettle” the decorative features are fully balanced but not yet 
wholly integrated. There is the alternation between figural bands and inscriptions, 
but the ornamental scheme as a whole gives the impression of an embroidery sampler 
in which the large variety of patterns is more important than their artful combina- 
tion. The width of the bands is not varied enough to form proper contrasts, nor do the 
roundels which interrupt the inscription friezes form large enough static pattern to 
relieve the eye from the strain of viewing the numerous moving scenes. The problem 
of composition was better understood by the Mosul workmen of the XIII century, 
who created a great variety of roundels in the bands of different widths and intro- 
duced geometric background patterns of neutral character to surround the figural 
designs. Another indication that the style of the bucket is still fairly early though its 
sumptuousness points to a good deal of practice is given by certain motifs which are 
not yet fully standardized. Thus the animals in the third inscription frieze do not 


31. G. Wir, Album du Musée Arabe du Caire, Cairo, 1930, pls. 21-22. 


32. M. M. Diakonov, Un Vase en faïence avec des illustrations de Shah-Namé, (in Russian with French 
resumé), in: Travaux du Département Oriental, Musée de l’Ermitage, Leningrad, 1939, I, pp. 317-24; R. ETTING- 
HAUSEN — E. SCHROEDER, Iranian and Islamic Art, Newton, 1941, No. o 496. See also: G. D. Guest, Notes on the 
Miniatures on a Thirteenth Century Beaker, in: “Ars Islamica”, X (in press). 
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run behind each other 
continuously, but follow 
or confront each other. 
In the ball motif, which 
occurs twice on the his- 
torical rim inscription, we 
have in one instance the 
usual six balls around the 
central ball, while in the 
other there are seven of 
them. Finally, the typical 
vase and flower design of 
Persian metal work of this 
period is not used to frame 
the various motifs or to 
alternate with them in a 
regular sequence; it is 
used only once as a kind 
of starting point in the 
top-most figural regis- 
tete 

It is not the decora- 
tion alone which reveals 
the character of the piece; 
the shape has also to be 
considered. The peculiar ~~ mio GRACE New es DCS Midas mien Mo. INE 
bulbous shape was only used in Seljuk Persia of the XII century A.D. though other 
forms date from much earlier times. In the early Islamic centuries we either find a 
wide open type with straight walls, a round or rounded bottom and a simple arched 
or an angular handle (figs. 5 and 6), or a large bowl-like vessel resting on three feet 
with a handle crowned by a ring (fig. 2). The use of such buckets has a history which 
goes far beyond the beginnings of Islam. A bucket of the straight-walled type is to be 
found in the alabaster reliefs of Ashur-Nasir-Pal of the IX century B.C., in which 
the Assyrian king or demons hold such vessels in the symbolic act of fertilizing the 
palm tree**. Two silver buckets of unknown date but probably made by Iranians 
were found in Russia”. They both have round bottoms, but their shape is either 


33. Examples of the regular ball motif in: Survey, VI, pls. 1318, 1321, 1323 and of the vase motif zbid., pls. 
1292A, 1295A, 1309C, 1311E. The Persian character of the ball motif was first stressed by M. S. Dimanp. 

34. E. A. WaLLis BUDGE, Assyrian Sculptures in the British Museum, London, 1914, pls. XI, XXX, XXXII-IV, 
etc. 

35. SMIRNOFF, Argenterie Orientale, pl. LXVIII, no. 123 and pl. CXXII, no. 312. 
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tapering toward the bottom or of about equal width at the top and bottom but nar- 
rower in the central section. Buckets which taper toward the top marked by a straight 
set-off rim band (fig. 7) date from the XI century A.D. The bottom is still 
rounded. The globular type probably appears first in the XII century. At the begin- 
ning the buckets are still too wide, and are also slightly narrower on top than at the 
bottom, thus looking rather like segments from an ovoid shape. They have not yet a 
separate foot and still rest on their round bottom, but the rim piece is strongly set off 
at an acute angle (figs. 8 andg). Later on in the same century the shape becomes truly 
globular. The high flaring foot is added and the rim piece is vigorously stressed in 
some cases. Engraved decorations become more elaborate, and we even have the 
beginning of inlay work with copper or with copper and silver. The Bobrinski 
bucket represents this stage in the development. The strongly accentuated shape was 
given up after some time. A bucket of the year 1325, engraved and inlaid with silver, 
reverts again to the much simpler shape which tapers towards the straight top and has 
no foot, thus being very close to the XI century type”. Objects of this character were 
used in succeeding centuries. But though we seem to have some changes in the pro- 
portions of the vessel, they never revert to the XII century type. XVII century pieces 
unite the narrow foot and the bulbous body in one curve, thus creating a new, not very 
pleasing, top-heavy shape, which according to the custom of the time is only en- 
graved*". Metal work of recent decades still includes the bucket, the shape of which 
follows the simple lines of the XI and XIV century pieces. 


The result of this historical survey is that throughout the centuries the general 
bucket shape with the rounded bottom seems to be fairly consistent, though the side- 
walls might be straight or tapering towards the top. ‘The XII century stands out as 
the period of the most accentuated form which strongly stressed body, rim, and foot 
and at the same time the widest usability. All the earlier pieces express through their 
shape that they can hold a liquid or other substance and that this content can be carried 
from one place to another with the help of the handle. The idea of “carrying” is more 
stressed than that of “resting”, on account of the unstable round bottom. The XII 
century pieces seem to aim at a maximum holding capacity, as the sides bulge out. 
The bucket can equally well be carried or left standing because it now has a solid foot. 
The set-off rim which appears in its accentuated form with the globular shape is 
perhaps the sub-conscious reversal to the set-off rim of the age-old globular clay pot 
in which food can be protected by the tying on of a cloth or skin securely fastened to 
the ridge between rim and body. This feature of the ancient shape seems to have 
been so innate in the Persian mind since pre-historic times that it was used even when 
the handle made the old way of closing the pot impossible. This interpretation of 


36. Survey, VI, pl. 1363B. An earlier, undated piece in the E. Mutiaux collection is illustrated in: G. MIGEON 
Manuel d'art musulman, Paris, 1927, II, fig. 264. 


37. G. WIET, Exposition d’art persan, Cairo, 1935, II, pl. 48 (coll. Nahman). 
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the rim is not unlikely, as there are other archaic features within this otherwise so 
up-to-date piece. From Sasanian times on it had been customary to use the form of a 
leaping lion for handles. Here the lion is one part of the loop of the handle. The 
other section of the loop, the snake, is likewise a popular form for a handle. The eight 
lion heads facing the central part of the handle demonstrate also an ancient form of 
stylization; and, finally, the combination of various animals, such as lions, snakes, and 
hares, and of animal parts within the handle point to a connection with the old 
Iranian layer of the “animal style”, probably still alive in the popular arts of the time. 

The tendency to be up-to-date coupled with an attachment to the forms of tradi- 
tion already obvious in the analysis of inscriptions and of figural decorations is thus 
confirmed by the shape. At the same time it is clear that the shape represents a real 
effort to surpass everything which had been used until then. 

Whereas the Bobrinski bucket shares its shape with a number of anonymous and 
undated pieces it remains unchallenged in its decorations. All the other buckets of 
this century, are only modestly ornamented when compared with the Hermitage 
piece. Even when confronted with contemporary objects of other shapes, especially 
those of definite Herat provenience, the bucket keeps its unique position, as none of 
these other pieces show the same ambitious display of all-over decorations. It is 
obvious that the “service” rendered to the merchant from Zinjan was an all-out effort 
to present him the finest thing available. By showing everything of interest from the 
life of the long-established feudal class, the vessel flattered the happy owner not only 
by using his high-sounding titles, modeled after those of the court and its officials, 
but also by associating him with this life itself, at least in images. The bucket reflects 
the nouveau riche of the rising merchant class of the XII century which accumulated 
wealth, titles, and art in a somewhat indiscriminate manner. 

There remains the question as to whether there is in this period a document 
which portrays the urban life in a more mature and integrated manner. Such a docu- 
ment exists in the manuscripts of Hariri’s Magamat of 1237 in the Bibliothèque 
Nationale (MS arabe 5847), and the slightly later manuscript of the same text in 
the Academy of Sciences in Leningrad”. While the earlier Magqamat follow rather 
closely the “Hellenistic” pattern, these two manuscripts have evolved a style truly 
reflecting the life of the middle classes in the cities of the Seljuk period. There is 
no imitation of other styles or other classes in spite of the fact that these manuscripts 
still keep within the tradition of the Hellenistic style in Islamic book painting. 

If from an aesthetic point of view the Bobrinski bucket might be considered as 
overdone and as a luxury object, it nevertheless reveals for just this reason certain 
features which we unconsciously connect with Islamic art but do not easily detect in 
better integrated works. The extraordinary thing about the decoration is that the 


38. For the Paris MS. see: E. BLocuet, Musulman Painting, XIIth-XVIIth Century, London, 1929, pls. XXIV- 
XXXI; for the Leningrad MS. see: E. KUHNEL, Miniaturmalerei im islamischen Orient, Berlin, 1923, pls. 7-11. 
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features are not really connected. They show a great many unrelated scenes only 
kept together by the common theme of the feudal life’s pastimes. There is no begin- 
ning or ending, and each scene could be interchanged with the other. Thus in spite 
of the fact that the scenes are now no longer given as isolated features but in a con- 
tinuous band the composition remains atomistic. This is typically Islamic, and we 
find the same attitude in literature as well. The Magamat of Hariri, the most highly 
esteemed book in the Arabic language after the Koran, is a succession of fifty scenes 
which describe the exploits of the eloquent Abu Zaid, but as there is no internal 
development within the work, any of the fifty scenes could be replaced by any 
other. How far is this character of the decoration and the literary work comparable 
to Islamic theology? Its system recognizes no binding laws of nature or causal con- 
nections, only a series of universes and actions created by Allah with a certain regu- 
larity from time-atom to time-atom which produce a course of events appearing as 
customary to us but being nevertheless of quite arbitrary sequence™. 

Another feature which strikes us as extremely Islamic is the contrast between 
shape and decoration. The static quality of the strong shape is underlined by the 
main foot on which the global form rests. That massiveness, however, is entirely dis- 
solved by the decoration. Any person looking at the bucket will not conceive it as a 
container but rather as a background for closely packed decorations. One pays 
as little attention to the vessel itself as one would to the wall of a tightly hung 
picture gallery. Yet in spite of the great stress on the decoration, it is physically 
unsubstantial and optically unreal. It consists only of the smallest and thinnest pieces 
of metal, inserted skin deep, which produce an unsteady, evanescent effect, further 
accentuated by the smallness of the figures and the rounding curves of the bucket. 
Even the character of the decoration underlines this general contradictory condition: 
the static quality of the shape conflicting with the movement in inscription and figural 
friezes. The interpretation of these basic phenomena goes well beyond the scope of 
this article. 

In summing up it may be said that the Bobrinski “kettle” is important not only 
as a documented landmark of a new technique in metal production brought to a high 
point in Herat in the middle of the XII century; it also reveals conditions of urban 
life within the medieval Moslem state, and finally it strikingly demonstrates special 
qualities innate in Moslem art. 


RICHARD ETTINGHAUSEN. 
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UNKNOWN ASPECTS OF 
MEXICAN PAINTING 


L, IS not surprising that our ideas of the Pre-Hispanic art 
of Mexico should be derived solely from internal evidence, from the visible aspects 
of the sculpture and painting of the Aztecs, the Mayas, and the other peoples who 
founded the civilization of this continent. To approach their glorious work with 
the aid of external evidence, we shall have to await the discovery — a highly im- 
probably one — of some manuscript or Rosetta Stone giving us the authority of the 
ancients themselves for attributing their works to certain artists or periods. For the 
present, there reigns a positively anarchical uncertainty as to even the most important 
production of early Mexico. 

In time, a more solid understanding will result from the accumulating judg- 
ments of connoisseurs who, with their intuition in regard to quality, will supplement 
the data of the archaeologists. Indeed, even in the case of European art, it is aesthetic 
opinion which rightly has the final word, for even documents which appear to be 
the most authentic may lead to fundamental error: a contemporary description, 
however exact, may apply to a copy or a school-work as well as to the original from 
the master’s hand. 

However, considering Mexican painting of the XVIII and even XIX cen- 
turies, it may somewhat surprise the reader to hear that we are forced in many cases 
to rely on the same type of judgment as for the ancient arts. Thus in presenting 
the group of distinguished and even admirable works at the new Museum of 
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Chapultepec, I am able to give the names of only two painters — those who signed 
the pictures in question — and, then, of a third artist, Miguel Cabrera, whose author- 
ship I am convinced of by the similarity in quality of this Museum’s painting 
(fig. 1) to that of another and signed work of his, the Portrait of Doña Agustina 
Teresa de Arozqueta. Two very able members of the staff of the museum have 
agreed with my attribution, and we may well believe that this article thus adds one 
more painting to those previously attributed to the master, who is one of the finest 
in the Mexican school. Should any later student contest this opinion, there can be 
in any case no question of a possible return to the statement now found in the records 
of the museum (probably received from the donor of the work) which would make 
it a picture of the XIX century. 

Returning to the feeling of surprise that the vagueness of our knowledge of art 
may cause, we can at least minimize it, in order to proceed with more confidence in 
our study, by reference to two conspicuous works upon which vagueness persists 
even though they represent schools closely investigated. This is moreover a matter 
of encouragement for our work, since upon those two works which we choose as 
examples among many others, a vast documentary material has been gathered by 
scholars enjoying such resources as cannot be provided in Mexico, where various 
revolutionary upheavals and a consequent blurring of the past render extremely 
difficult the task of research. 

It is the Louvre itself which furnishes us with the first of our two examples. In 
that greatest of the world’s museums hangs—or at least used to hang before the war— 
a Portrait of an old man which the earlier authorities of the Louvre described with 
no more precision than: “French School, XVIII Century”. Then, the eminent con- 
noisseur, Paul Jamot, curator of paintings at the French National Museums, wrote 
an article for the “Gazette des Beaux-Arts” attributing the portrait to no less famous 
a painter than Watteau and even narrowing down its period so closely as to place its 
execution within the time of the master’s brief visit to London. Paul Jamot, 
ordinarily a cautious and exact scholar, was even confident enough in his thesis to 
surmise that the British features, the age and the look of erudition of the old man 
in the Louvre painting might lead one to believe that this was a portrait of the 
physician whose skill had caused the artist to go to England for treatment. 

To all this fabric of theory and demonstration an at least equally authoritative 
reply was made that the picture could not date from the time of Watteau’s London 
visit nor could it have been painted by this master, nor even — as stated by the Louvre 
— in the XVIII century, since it was actually painted by Camille Roqueplan, an 
artist of the XIX century. It may seem that I am refuting here my own thesis of the 
superiority of the connoisseur in deciding questions of attribution; but even a sum- 
mary review of similar problems will convince the student that I am not : the number 
of such divergencies happily remains insignificant in comparison with that of all 
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the cases when a coinci- 
dence of opinion about 
the characteristics of an 
unknown work permits 
its addition to the oeuvre 
of a clearly defined mas- 
(Wee 

My second example 
will not merely support 
the above affirmation. It 
will also bring us back to 
thé arhor the American 
continent, the study of 
which is the subject of 
the present article and 
has inspired this prelim- 
inary discussion of aes- 
thetic opinion. 

At a recent seminar 
held by the Worcester 
Museum andeune 
American Antiquarian 
Society, evidence was 
presented which strongly 
tended to prove that an 
admirable portrait for- 
merly atte1DULETMEO 


FIG. 1. — MIGUEL CABRERA. — Portrait of a Nun. — Museum of Chapultepec, 


Mexico City: Blackburn and even re- 


garded as his master- 
piece is indeed by Copley. Louise Burroughs, writing about the discussion in which 
the majority stood, purely on stylistic grounds, in favor of the new attribution to 
Copley, says that: “Some die-hards who were quite willing to abandon Blackburn 
would not go so far as to embrace Copley”. Doubtless these objectors would have 
yielded readily enough if a shred of material evidence, such as a signature or at least 
a contemporary letter referring to the picture, had been adduced. I consider, how- 
ever, the very form of that remark made by a curator of one of our foremost museums 
as a sufficient testimony to the importance now given to aesthetic elements in the 
decisions to be taken upon controversial artistic problems. 


Such examples were necessary to support the present discussion I attempt of 
the Mexican works which, with the exception of the full-length portraits by Tres- 
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guerras, Cabrera and 
Barreda, are published 
here for the first time. 
The other picture by 
Barreda — which I con- 
sider the most beautiful 
Mexican portrait I have 
ever seen —as well as 
the other paintings had 
not even been photo- 
graphed until now. If I 
decided to add to the re- 
production of this series 
of unpublished works 
that of Cabrera’s already 
well-known Sor Juana 
Inés de la Cruz (fig. 2), 
itis merely as a matter of 
reference. While the lit- 
erary pre-eminence of 
the great nun explains a 
part of Mexico’s devo- 
tion to that picture, I be- 
leve that its appeal is 
also due to the magnifi- 
cent design and to the 
gravely beautiful quality 
of the painting which so 
vividly preserves for us RO 

the atmosphere of seclu- | 

sion and tranquility in which scholars of the Old World lived and worked. 

In what concerns the picture which Tresguerras, the famous architect and en- 
graver, painted of his wife (fig. 3), in spite of its being certainly enjoyable because 
of its finesse and charm of color, the conviction remains that this artist’s best works are 
buildings, such as those he gave to Mexico and which include outstanding mas- 
terpieces of that country’s architecture. 

Since at the present time only two of the other artists represented here can be 
named — and Cabrera’s Portrait of anun (fig. 1) just as an attribution, even though 
a quite probable one — I need not justify by any further comments the fact that I 
have called “unknown” the aspects of Mexican painting studied here. 
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Curiously enough, both of the Cabrera and Barreda bust portraits (figs. 1 
and 7) are fragments, the two works having been quite unmistakably cut from pic- 
tures of a larger size. It is the faulty composition in these works of two admirable 
painters which led me to remark that both canvases were bent over at the edges and 
to discover the vandalism which they had been the object of. If such treatment of 
pictures strikes anyone as being peculiar to Mexico — the Lady with a Bonbonnière 
(fig. 9) has suffered in the same way — I would again invite the reader to consider 
the record of similar actions performed upon masterpieces in European galleries. 
The mutilation of Rembrandt’s Night 
Watch is indeed one example among 
many others of earlier callousness 
toward the ideas of great men. 


Another parallelism to be noted 
between Cabrera and Barreda is that 
both artists are at their best when work- 
ing directly from the model. All that 
is known of Barreda is a very small 
group of portraits. (Don Manuel 
Toussaint, who is engaged on a monu- 
mental history of Mexican Colonial 
painting, informs me that he has not 
the slightest information on that 
painter, besides that provided by in- 
scriptions on the pictures, all of which 
date from the end of the XVIII cen- 
tury). This group is very sharply di- 
vided into two categories: that of paint- 
ings done from life and that of works 
quite obviously painted without any 
model — generally ecclesiastics, whose 
complicated, lace-covered vestments 
and rich accessories were painstakingly 
copied. 

The same kind of painting ap- 
pears in the design at the base of the 
skirt in the Portrait of Dofia Juana 
Maria Romero the full-length one 
(fig. 4). The decoration of the gar- 
ment was evidently reproduced with- 


FIG. 3. — FRANCISCO EDUARDO TRESGUERRAS. — Portrait of Maria 
Guadalupe Ramirez, wife of the artist, 1787. — Museum of 


out reference to the visual effect of the Chapultepech Mexico, City, 
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lady standing before the painter, if she 
ever did. The head was surely done 
from life, for the colors reveal fresh, 
first-hand observation which contrasts 
with the quasi-monochrome in the flesh 
painting of the clerical dignitaries, 
whose likeness must find its explanation 
in the drawings which probably were 
their source. It is indeed frequently 
recorded that Mexican portraits were 
painted from mere verbal description; 
and in the case of persons long dead, 
lack of even this slight aid did not pre- 
vent the artist from executing a portrait. 


FIG. 4, — IGNACIO MARIA BARREDA. — Portrait of Dona Juana 
Maria Romero, 1794. — Museum of Chapultepec, Mexico City. 


FIG. 5.— MEXICAN SCHOOL, XVIII CENTURY. — Portrait of a Lady. 
— Museum of Chapultepec, Mexico City. 


With such a tradition and with a cor- 
responding lack of influence over the 
sitter, it is no wonder that even so ad- 
mirablea painter as Barreda found him- 
self condemned to produce his work 
piecemeal. Each detail being a testi- 
mony in itself to Dofia Juana Maria’s 
possessions — whether her two watches 
or the elaborate embroidery on her skirt 
—none could be sacrificed, under pre- 
text that the painter’s eye was not able 
to see all of them simultaneously. 

The bust portrait of Señorita 
Galves y Estrada (fig. 7) is quite dif- 
ferent. It has a unity, a vitality, scarcely 
inferior to what we find in the work of 
Goya himself. That master is indeed 
strongly suggested — even his most 
beautiful paintings — by Barreda and 
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other Mexican contemporaries of his. 
(Certain qualities in the work of 
Barreda argue convincingly that he 
was indeed a Mexican and not a Span- 
lard.) Even the colors in the Galves y 
Estrada picture — rose and gray, with 
green predominating — cause one to 
think of Goya and particularly of the 
painting which may be his master- 
piece, the Portrait of a lady which 
gladdened for some sixty years the eyes 
of Henry Rouart as well as of the visi- 
tors to his collection, and is now in the 
gallery of Dublin. A clear memory 
of that marvel does not compel me to 
consider it finer in its attitude toward 
humanity than the Mexican picture in 
question, even if the latter falls short 


ace 


FIG. 7. — IGNACIO MARIA BARREDA. — Portrait of Senorita Galves y 
Estrada, 1792. — Collection of Eduardo Villaseñor, Mexico City. 


of the sheerly magical painting in 
Goya’s portrait. 

The closeness of the art of Goya 
to works by a number of his Mexican 
contemporaries is still to be accounted 
for. I know of no originals by the great 
Spaniard which crossed the Atlantic 
in the XVIII century, so that the most 
probable explanation would seem to 
lie in visits by Mexican artists to Spain; 
the scanty records, however, afford no 
documentation on this point. 

Returning to the parallel between 
Barreda and Cabrera, the distinction 
of two categories of painting in the 
oeuvre of the former artist applies as 
well to the latter. It is with an accom- 
plished hand and deep feeling that 

ae Cabrera paints the pictures usually as- 
a L'Sociated with-his name — scenes trom 
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the lives of saints and other typically 
Catholic subjects. These were needed 
in great quantity by a country in which 
the main objective of the conquerors, 
after military victory, was to convert 
the Indians and to hold them to the 
new religion. Since few could. read, 
— painting and sculpture added their 
powerful effect to the words of the 
clergy, and even perhaps transcended 
the art of the preacher by expressing 
visually the beauties of the faith 
brought to the Indians, who still cast 
backward glances at their ancestral 
deities, even today not entirely without 
pious recognition. 

One can well understand that, 
when Cabrera turned from the paint- 


FIG. 8.— MEXICAN SCHOOL, XIX CENTURY. — Portrait of a Lady. 
— Museum of Chapultepec, Mexico City. 


FIG. 9, — MEXICAN SCHOOL, XVIII CENTURY. — Lady with a 
Bonbonniére. — Museum of Chapultepec, Mexico City. 


ing of imagined scenes to actual, living 
models, a change in his work would 
result. The composition of his relig- 
ious pictures and their learned, indeed 
masterly painting prevent us from 
placing such work in an inferior cate- 
gory, such as we have seen for the 
Barreda pictures which had no sup- 
port from nature. At least we may say 
from the profound and noble Portrait 
of a nun shown here (fig. 1) that 
Cabrera in the presence of a human 
being adds a new dimension to his art. 
There is something in this portrait of 
his which reminds us of the serenity, 
the reserved, austere yet lovable ex- 
pression we feel in his Sor Juana Inés 
de la Cruz (fig. 2). Works such these 
might have gained the very cordial ad- 
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miration of Philippe de Champaigne, could that excellent painter of the XVII 
century have seen them. 

In contrast with that art is the deliciously Dix-Huitième Lady with the Bon- 
bonnière (fig. 9). In this and in other works the Century of Grace continued the 
character it had in a supreme degree in France, and also but to a lesser extent in Spain. 
In Mexico, a far-off land where European culture had less than three hundred 
years before replaced the fierce even though noble art of the Aztecs, a note of natural 


elegance demonstrates how well the New World was learning to understand the 
evolution of the Old World. 


The turn of the century is precisely marked by the Portrait of a child (fig. 10) 
which, needless to say, again recalls the court painter of contemporary Spain. 


On the other hand, 
there is a typically Mexi- 
can quality in the Retablo 
(fie) te )epaintedsinei737 
to record the saving by 
divine aid of a certain 
Nicolas Calvo from an 
apparently fatal illness. 
This is already an ap- 
proach to the popular art 
which, in the following 
century and down to our 
own day, was to produce 
in Mexico countless thou- 
sands of images repre- 
senting miracles of every 
kind. As this type of 
painting becomes more 
and more distant from the 
teaching of the schools 
still plainly seen in the 
highly skilled artist of 
1787, effects of delightful 
naiveté are produced, 
which our over-sophisti- 
cated age discovers with 
so much eagerness. Nai- 
veté is not what the great 


FIG. 10.—- MEXICAN SCHOOL, XVIII CENTURY. — Portrait of Don Juan Chrisostomo 


Domi Martinez y Winthyssen at the age of one year, five months and fifteen days, a 
en Dr 1800. — Museum of Chapultepec, Mexico City. moderns offer US. Im 
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mense knowledge characterizes the masterpieces of the XIX century; if the two 
pictures I still have to mention are not to be ranked with the most important pro- 
duction of the time, they nevertheless tell of its serious effort. 

The Portrait of Humboldt (fig. 6), unusual in that it shows the famous scientist 
at a very early period of his life, denotes quite a crisp and workmanlike handling and 
a thorough study on the part of the anonymous painter who left us this record of the 
philosopher’s important visit to Mexico. 

Contrasting with this work is the Portrait of a Lady (fig. 8) whose Indian 
heritage is unmistakable. Since she is perhaps closer to her native soil than any per- 
sonage mentioned thus far in these pages, it is fitting that something peculiarly Mex- 
ican should appear in this painting. Solidly wrought by a man with a wide range of 
the qualities developed by European art and with a knowledge of drawing and color 
which many a famous painter would not disdain to call his own, the greatest appeal 
of the work comes from a special frankness in characterization. This is the mark of 
many painters who were 
to produce the likenesses 
of small-town or village 
people and who, by the 
candid fidelity of their 
delineation, continue to 
originate from one of the 
primary sources of picto- 
rial art. Intensely realis- 
tic portrayals of character 
— thousands of them — 
were the result of such 
efforts. 


But to reproduce 
here such examples of 
merely representational 
painting would be to enter 
a field somewhat separate 
from the one we have been 
considering. For if the 
portrait of the “mestiza” 
lady (fig. 8) is connected 
with the work of the XIX 
century limners, its deep 
charm and distinction 


FIG. 11. — MEXICAN SCHOOL, XVIII CENTURY. — Portrait of a Lady. — Museum of 


Chapultepec, Mexico City. have more in common 


em 
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FIG. 12. — MEXICAN SCHOOL, XVIII CENTURY. — Retablo of Nicolas Calvo, 1787. — Museum of Chapultepec, Mexico City. 


with the full gamut of design, form and color which Mexico received as part of 
its inheritance of European culture. 

I began witha reference to the magnificent autochtonic arts of the early peoples. 
We may safely say that they will remain for all time the distinctive reason for re- 
garding Mexico as a land with a production standing on the same plane as the 
greatest output that Europe or Asia may show. Ifthe art of Colonial and Republican 
times cannot make so large a claim, we have at least seen enough, even among the 
little-known examples of these periods, to realize that we owe these painters more 
study than they have hitherto been accorded, and to be convinced that they will 
reward such attention with new delights. 

For it is clear that very important elements of the genius of the conquering 
race were transferred to New Spain, where very subtly the vigor of the native soon 
makes itself felt in the arts learned from the new teachers. With the tradition of the 
monks who continued the hard-won techniques of Europe is merged a sense of the 
beauty of materials, a sense brought to a high pitch by the centuries-old experience 
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of indigenous workers in stone, obsidian and gold. Sculpture and architecture were 
of course the arts which the Indian could take in most readily and could influence 
most strongly. Painting, with its incomparable development through the various 
schools of Europe, was at first bound to be a mystery to him; it is only in our own day 
that the powerful voice of the New World tradition has begun to dominate in Mex- 
ican painting. 

Such work gives hope for the future. We should, however, be acquainted with 
its antecedents in the beautiful past. There we see the two phases of Spain to which 
Cervantes gave expression in his immortal book, corroborated as it is by Spanish 
painting. It is true that the spiritual element in the art before us does not rise to the 
level attained by the great mystics, for example, by El Greco, nor does the earthly 
force, the triumphant realism of Zurbaran, Velazquez and Goya find anything to 
equal it in Mexican painting. 

But something of both strains of Spanish painting is unmistakably present in an 
art profoundly charged with character, now bitter, now sweet in its savor, and full 
of a vigor which looks to the future rather than to the past. The more we know and 
delight in this art, the stronger is our conviction that we need it to understand the 
visage and destiny which give to Mexico her unique and splendid rank among 
the nations. 


WALTER PAGE: 


THE ROMANS OF THE DECADENCE 
AND THEIR HISTORICAL 
SIGNIFICANCE 


JE WORKS have aroused as much interest and enthusiasm 
in their time as the well-known painting The Romans of the Decadence by T. B. 
Couture (fig. 1), which was first shown in the Paris Salon of 1847. Two years 
before its appearance it was spoken of as “a work of capital importance which 
ought to regenerate French painting”. When the colossal canvas was finally ex- 
hibited to the public, it was received with great acclaim: it seemed as though 
France had produced a Veronese. Even Delacroix wrote in his Journal: “Le tableau 
de Couture m'a fait plaisir”. Only a few chagrined spirits like Gustave Planche 
criticized the drawing as vulgar and incorrect, the colors as monotonous and grey; 
and came to the conclusion that there was “much ado about nothing’”. 

From a distance we can judge it with more serenity. The Romans of the 
Decadence is still considered a masterpiece, but, as Henri Focillon said, a master- 
piece of cleverness — “un chef-d’oeuvre d'adresse”. We appreciate the lucid com- 
position, the graceful arrangement of the figures in a garland pattern; we also 
admire Couture’s gift of amalgamating elements which he borrowed here and 
there. In his painting we find fragments of Tiepolo’s Last Supper and of Veronese’s 
Marriage of Cana, we find a figure of Rubens, a drapery from the Parthenon, an 
attitude of Poussin ... The whole central group is an ingenious replica of Virgil 
reading the Aeneid by Ingres (fig. 2). But eclecticism is not a substitute for emo- 
tion and style; on the contrary, it tends to destroy them altogether. 


1. “The painting of Couture gave me much pleasure.” Journal, ed. Flat, 1893, I, p. 309 (May 7, 1847). Dela- 
croix added: “In his own type, he is a well-rounded man. What he lacks, I believe he will never acquire; in compensa- 
tion, he is complete master of what he knows.” Delacroix always showed consideration for Couture, who, on the 
contrary, wrote in “La Revue Libérale” (April 10, 1867) a ridiculous article about him. 

2. “Revue des Deux-Mondes,” April 14, 1847: Le Salon de 1847, la Peinture. 
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Couture carefully prepared his painting. In the Posthumous Exhibition of 
1880 there were two detailed studies, one of a bald-headed man and the other of a 
half-nude man; there was also a sketch done in two crayons of the whole painting”. 
The Wallace Collection has a painting of a group which was to have been used in 
the final composition but which for some reason was omitted”. The most important 
studies, however, are included in American collections. À first project in crayon 
belongs to the heirs of the W. H. Crocker Collection in San Francisco (fig. 5); 
there is also a large study in oil, a gift of Grenville L. Winthrop, in the Fogg 
Museum of Harvard University (figs. 1 and 4)°. 

What I propose to do here is to study an aspect of Couture’s famous composi- 
tion which has heretofore attracted little attention, — that is, its historical signifi- 


cance. 


Its moral significance is evident. Couture intended to teach a lesson. As his 
biographer Ballu pompously stated, “c’est un penseur, et parfois ce penseur a des 
sévérités terribles’’®. According to Ernest Wadsworth Longfellow, who was at one 
time a pupil of his: “in Les Romains de la Décadence, we have ...a lesson on the 
debauchery of luxury and vice which is powerfully told. The utter weariness and 
satiety of over-indulgence is admirably indicated in the attitudes and expressions of 
the figures”. This last point was disputed by Gustave Planche, who was apparently 
ill-disposed about the picture: “Le visage des acteurs”, he says, “au lieu de trahir 
l'épuisement de la débauche, n’exprime tout au plus (?) que la souffrance et la 
décomposition”’*. But in any case the moralizing intention is underlined by other 
details, in particular by the two people who stand in the right hand side of the pic- 
ture contemplating the scene with contempt®. We will discuss this group later on. 
For the moment there is an urgent question to solve: Who are these corrupted 
people whom Couture intends to brand? Who are these ‘‘decadent” Romans? 

The painter chose for his theme two verses of Juvenal taken from the Satire 
ES ES 


“Nunc patimur longae pacis mala; saevior armis 
Luxuria incubuit victumque ulciscitur orbem’”®. 


3. Catalogue des Oeuvres de Th. Couture exposées au Palais de l'Industrie . . . précédé d’un Essai sur l'artiste 
par ROGER BALLU, Paris, 1880, nos. 24, 25, 203. 

4. Catalogue, no. 340. 

5. I have seen a photograph of another drawing, the owner of which I am unable for the moment to identify. 

6. “He is a thinker, and sometimes a thinker who reveals himself as terribly severe.” Cf. Louis Veuillot in 
Les Odeurs de Paris (1867), II, VIIL: Les Romains de Couture, p. 100: “For myself, I count M. Couture among the few 
people who have had or who have chanced upon a thought. Artists who find ideas are not found in all the exhibitions.” 

7. “Atlantic Monthly,” August 1883: Reminiscences of Thomas Couture. 

8. “The faces of the actors, instead of disclosing the lassitude of debauchery, express nothing more than suffer- 
ing and decomposition.” 

9. See for instance VEUILLOT, loc. cit.: “The thought for which I praise M. Couture is expressed by the group 
of the two young men, whom he placed standing up in his painting l’Orgie Romaine.” 

10. See Catalogue du Salon de 1847, no. 400. 
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FIG. 1. — TH. COUTURE. — The Romans of the Decadence, study. — Fogg Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 


(“We are suffering to-day from the fatal results of a long peace; more damaging 
than arms, luxury has rushed upon us, and avenges the enslaved universe’’)”’. 
What is the meaning of that to-day? Juvenal wrote his Satires in the time of 
Trajan, but the morals that he damns are those which were prevalent in the Rome 
of Domitian; therefore we must be at the end of the first century”. Also, to-day 
underlines a contrast between the present, the corruption of the Imperial Rome, 
and the virtues of the past — the Republican Rome praised by Juvenal in the verses 
preceding those quoted above: 
“Praestabat castas humilis fortuna Latinas 

Quondam, nec vitiis conting parva sinebant 

Tecta, labor somnique breves et vellere Tusco 

V exatae duraeque manus ac proximus Urbi 


Hannibal et stantes Collina turre mariti’’™. 


It is the passage of which Victor Hugo has made a famous paraphrase: 
“Ce qui fit la beauté des Romaines antiques 
C’ étaient leurs humbles toits, leurs vertus domestiques, 
11. Verses 292-293. 


12. The critic THORÉ believed he recognized Vitellius among the guests. 
13. Verses 287-291. 
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Leurs doigts que l’âpre laine avait faits noirs et durs, 

Leurs courts sommeils, leur calme, Annibal près des murs 

Et leurs maris debout sur la porte Colline”. 
But once danger and poverty had disappeared, the old virtues died out. “On our 
hills,” says Juvenal in the following verses, “have come Sybaris, Rhodes, Miletus, 
and Tarentum moist with wine, with her crowns and her lasciviousness. Corrupt- 
ing richness, with her shameful luxuries, has ruined the work of centuries”. 

Couture apparently took Juvenal literally. He may have represented the poet 
himself, on the left, seated on a pedestal in a dejected attitude. In any case he did 
represent the triumph of Venus ebria, the wine, the crowns, and the lasciviousness. 
In striking contrast he introduces representative great men of the past into the 
setting by means of statues placed between the columns. It is not possible to 
identify them with certainty, but one seems to: recognize at the right a Brutus” 
and at the left a Caesar and a Cato’®. These are the builders of Roman grandeur, 
— heroes, captains, orators. They are there, dominating the scene with all their 
scorn, like indignant ghosts: one appears to turn away in disgust, another covers his 
face, and a third lifts his stony eyes to the sky, disdaining the cup of wine offered to 
him by a jovial drunkard. 

The general impression is that of Juvenal’s lines. It is perhaps a pity, because 
Juvenal, alas, did nothing but develop a conventional topic. How many times (for 
example, in the compilation of Seneca the Elder) have we not had the rhetoricians 
contrasting the past with the present, lashing out against the depravity of their 
contemporaries, and sentimentalizing about the purity and simplicity of ancient 
customs"! And how many modern rhetoricians have orated on this easy theme! 
In looking at the painting of Couture, it is impossible not to hear echoing the 
apostrophes of Rousseau: 

“O Fabricius! Qu’eut pensé votre grande âme, si, pour votre malheur, rappelé 
à la vie, vous eussiez vu la face pompeuse de cette Rome sauvée par votre bras? 
Dieux! eussiez-vous dit, que sont devenus ces toits de chaume et ces foyers rustiques 
qu’ habitaient jadis la modération et la vertu? Quelle splendeur funeste a succédé 
à la simplicité romaine? Quel est ce langage étranger? Quelles sont ces moeurs 
efféminées? Que signifient ces statues, ces tableaux, ces édifices? Insensés, qu’avez- 


14. “What made the beauty of the Roman women was their humble roofs, their domestic virtues, their fingers 
made coarse and dark by the hard wool, their short slumbers, their calm, Hannibal near the walls, and their husbands 
standing guard at the Collina Gate.” L’Année Terrible, Jan. 1871, Il: Lettre à une femme. 

15. See: LAFENESTRE, Le Musée National du Louvre, 11th ed., p. 24. 

16. See: S. REINACH, Répertoire de la Statuaire grecque et romaine, II, p. 613 and I, p. 157. Cato is perhaps a 
Cicero (cf. ibid., II, p. 614). He also recalls the Augustus of the Louvre. See also: H. HEKLER, Greek and Roman 
Portraits, London, 1912, p. 164. 

17. See: Satires, ed. LABRIOLLE (2nd ed.), Paris, 1931, Introduction, p. X. 

18. “O Fabricius! What would your great spirit think, if, for your sorrow, recalled to life, you should see the 
pompous face of this Rome, which once was saved by your arm! O Gods! you would say, what has become of those 
thatched roofs and of those rustic foyers, which used to be inhabited by moderation and virtue? What fatal splendor 
has replaced Roman simplicity? What is this foreign language? What are these effeminate manners? What is the 
meaning of these statues, these pictures, these buildings? Senseless people, what have you done” ? | 
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vous fait?” 

These are the reproaches 
which the statues seem silently 
to express. The painting of 
Couture is nothing but a mute 
“prosopopeia of Fabricius”, 
equally emphatic, equally hol- 
low. For after all, the so-called 
“Roman corruption” has been 
grossly exaggerated: “J/ est fa- 
cile”, as Fustel de Coulanges 
puts it, “de répéter que les 
moeurs étaient corrompues dans 
l'Empire romain, il est moins 
facile de trouver dans les docu- 
ments la preuve de cette cor- 
ruption. Quelques satires et 
quelques épigrammes ne dé- 
montrent rien. Le vice est de 
toutes les sociétés: celles qui 
savent le signaler et le pour- 


suivre par leur littérature n'en 
rio, 2, — 1Nones. — Virgil reading the Aeneid, drawing, — Fogg Museum, sont pas plus infectées que 

celles qui manquent d'écrivains 
pour le peindre ... Il est vrai que l’Empire romain, grâce à une longue paix et à un 
grand travail, était riche; mais les nations paisibles et prospères ne sont pas néces- 
sairement des nations dépravées. Richesse n'est pas vice, et pauvreté n’est pas tou- 
jours vertu. Le luxe n'est pas la même chose que la corruption”. Dire que l'Empire 
romain a péri par l'effet de sa corruption, c'est une de ces phrases vides de sens qui 
nuisent st fort au progrès de la science historique et à la connaissance de la nature 


humaine’. 


X 


This same Fustel de Coulanges, who thus condemns the rhetorical abuse of 


19. “It is easy to repeat that morals were corrupt in the Roman Empire; it is not so easy to find documents 
proving this corruption. A few satires and a few epigrams do not prove anything. Vice is to be found in all human 
societies: Those which know how to recognize it and denounce it by their literature are no worse than those which 
lack writers to portray it. It is true that the Roman Empire, thanks to a long peace and hard work, was wealthy; but 
peaceful and prosperous nations are not necessarily depraved nations. Wealth is not vice, and poverty does not 
always mean virtue. Luxury is not the synonym of corruption.” Histoire des Institutions politiques de l’ancienne 
France, 2nd ed., 1904, II, chap. XIII, p. 211. 

20. “To say that the Roman Empire perished as a result of its corruption is one of these empty phrases which 
impede the progress of historical science and the understanding of human nature.” Ibid., p. 215. FUSTEL, however, 
admits that the customs of the city of Rome were more dissolute than those of the Empire in general. 
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historical facts, proposed a curious interpretation of Couture’s painting which 
alters its meaning and implications. | 

According to Fustel, Couture intended to represent in these debauchees not the 
contemporaries of Juvenal, but the Gallo-Romans of the IV century. As for the 
two witnesses who contemplate the orgy, they are two Germans, representatives of 
the race which was soon to submerge the weakened Gaul softened by luxury and 
pleasure”. 

This interpretation is at first startling; one is tempted to contest it on the basis 
of archaeology. Neither the types nor the costumes are specifically Gallo-Roman; 
rather, they do not really belong to any definite period. Gustave Planche re- 
proached Couture for his lack of true feeling for antiquity. It must be admitted 
that his Romans retain the atmosphere of the studio, and that it is easy to recognize 
the Parisian models under the togas and the academic peplus. He also lacked the 
sense of exact local color, which Gérôme observed so scrupulously in his pictures 
that they aroused endless controversies among the archaeologists. 

But the interpretation of Fustel evidently depends upon the two pensive and 
severe men who stand to the right of the picture. Most critics consider them as two 
“philosophers”. Ballu, for instance, wrote: “Couture évoque superbement les 
excès d’une race dégénérée, et les philosophes qui, muets dans leur consternement 
impassible, assistent à l’orgie débordante, sont chargés de la flétrir, et représentent 
la conscience de l'histoire”*. Louis Veuillot wrote of them as follows: “J/s regar- 
dent avec une noble tristesse l’ignominie des convives et la gloire du festin. Ces 
jeunes Romains voient la décadence de Rome, leur âme en porte le poids, — le poids 
de la patrie qui croule, déshonorée par elle-même”*. And the great Catholic con- 
troversialist wonders if they will not some day seek consolation and refuge in the 
Eternal and the Uncorruptible, — that is to say, in Christianity: “Les Romains de 
la Décadence, ceux du moins qui n'avaient pas encore entendu parler du Christ, 
ou qui n'osaient pas encore aller à lui dans les Catacombes, ne connaissaient pas la 
patrie céleste, n'y aspiraient pas. La patrie terrestre, leur auguste Rome, ils la 
voyaient mourir, et de quelle mort! C'etait un corps souillé qu'ils considéraient là, 
vautré devant eux, crevant de l'excès de la viande et du vin”*. But he adds: “Si les 
Romains du peintre Couture auront le courage et l'esprit d'aller aux Catacombes, 
je V'ignore, et à vrai dire, j'en doute. Je crois que telle n’a pas été l'intention du 


21. “Revue des Deux-Mondes,” September 1, 1872, pp. 241-251: De la manière d'écrire l’histoire en France et 
en Allemagne depuis cinquante ans. 

22. “Couture depicts superbly the excesses of a degenerate race; and the philosophers, who witness the orgy in 
mute consternation, and who are entrusted with the office of condemning it, represent the conscience of history.” 

23. “They watch with noble sadness the ignominy of the guests and the glory of the feast. These young Romans 
see the decay of Rome, and their spirit carries the burden of it, —the burden of their crumbling country, dishonored 
by her own hands.” | 

24. “The Romans of the Decadence, those at least who had not yet heard of Christ, or who did not yet dare 
venture in the Catacombs, did not know of the celestial kingdom, and did not aspire to it. The earthly kingdom, their 


august Rome, they watched her die, and what a death! It was a sullied body that they considered, wallowing in front 
of them, dying from the excess of meat and wine.” Loc. cit., p. 101. 


peintre, de les envoyer la. 
Il leur a donné un je ne 
sais quot qui m'incline a 
penser que ces jeunes gens 
sont tout au plus des 
SLoictens 

Why, then, does Fustel 
wish to make them Ger- 
mans? Let us return to the 
text of Juvenal. This text 
praises the old Roman vir- 
tues as opposed to the pres- 
ent vices. Now, even in 
Juvenal’s own time, praise 
of the frugal Rome of the 
past went hand in hand 
with that of the contempo- 
rary Germany; the “virtu- 
ous Germans” paralleled 
the “great ancestors”; both 
were exploited as examples 
of outstanding virtue to 
overwhelm with shame the 
“degenerate” Romans. 

Tacitus is the one re- 
sponsible for this. In his 
little book, Germania, he 
was not content merely to 


25. ‘Whether Couture’s Rom- 
ans would have the intelligence and 
the courage to go to the Catacombs, 
I do not know, and to tell the truth 
I doubt it. I believe that it was not 
the intention of the painter to send 
them there. He gave them a certain ex- 
pression which inclines me to believe 
that these young men could not have 
been Christians; at the utmost, they 
could have been Stoics”. Ibid., p. 105. 
The article of Veuillot ends in sar- 
casms against the pseudo-Stoics of his 
own time, the austere journalists who 
“protest against the orgy and who in- 
voke the great ancestors”, but whose 
indignations are an affectation, and 
whose motives are questionable. 


FIG. 3.— GERMANICUS. — Louvre, Paris. 
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condense all the information about Germany available in the time of Trajan. He 
was constantly tempted to make comparisons between the customs of his compatriots 
and those of their dangerous neighbors. Consequently, many passages sound like 
allusions: 

“The modesty of the women is safe behind a rampart, far from the spectacles 
that corrupt morals, far from the banquets which inflame passion”... 

“For in that country, they don’t make light of vice; corrupting and yielding 
to corruption is not spoken of as being up to date”... 

“Good customs are more powerful over there than good laws elsewhere 

Did Tacitus purposely wish to make a satire of his country? Nothing is less 
certain. The comparisons came spontaneously to his mind, burdened as it was by the 
Roman problems. Burnouf was probably right in saying that he intended no more 
than “to recall his compatriots, in an indirect manner, to their old morals”. But the 
pattern was created and the antithesis provided for future rhetoricians, who per- 
suaded themselves that Germania was a cruel satire on Roman morals and a eulogy 
of the Germans. Let us listen again to Rousseau: 

“Opposons à ces tableaux (de la Rome corrompue et déchue) celui des moeurs 
d'un petit nombre de peuples qui... ont par leurs vertus fait leur propre bonheur 
et l'exemple des autres nations... Tels les Germains, dont une plume, lasse de tracer 


les crimes et les noirceurs d’un peuple instruit, opulent et voluptueux, se soulageait à 
27 


1226 


peindre la simplicité, l'innocence et les vertus”... 
Therefore the couplet on “German virtue” becomes a companion-piece of the 
couplet on “Roman vice”. Hence the final downfall of Rome under the blows of the 
Barbarians appears as a deserved punishment, a moral sanction. Already, according 
to Juvenal, the degradation of world masters had “‘avenged the enslaved peoples”; it 
had even prepared their revenge. In the center of Couture’s canvas stands a statue of 
Germanicus™ (fig. 3). The conqueror of Arminius, witnessing the decadence of his 
people, seems to prophesize the dreadful reversal of fate. If we are in the IV century, 
as Fustel would have it, the fatal hour is very near. Only a short time, and the 
Empire will fall like an over-ripe fruit into the strong hands of the barbarians. 


This manner of representing the last Romans and their future conquerors is a 
deceptive interpretation of history, but in the XIX century it was generally accepted 
as the truth. In that way the French pictured their own past; in that mood they read 


26. Germania, XIX. 

27e “Let us place opposite this picture (of corrupt and decadent Rome) that of the morals of a small number 
of peoples, which by their virtues have achieved their own happiness and set an example for the other nations . . 
Such were the Germans, whose simplicity, innocence and virtues were depicted by the pen (of Tacitus), weary of 
tracing the crimes and the vices of a learned, opulent and voluptuous people.” 

28. It is thus than one traditionally designates the statue in the Louvre (catalogue, no. 1207) which inspired 
Couture (fig. 1). Ingres appears to have utilized the same statue for his Marcellus (fig. 2) 
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Germania, “like an accusation 
against the Latin races” and 
“like a panegyric of the Teu- 
tonic races”. 

“Dans le petit livre de 
Tacite’’, wrote Fustel in 1872, 
“nous ne voulions lire que les 
lignes qui font l’éloge des Ger- 
mains, et nos yeux se refusaient 
à voir ce que l'historien dit de 
leurs vices”. Quand Hérodien 
et Ammien Marcellin nous par- 
latent de leur amour de l'or, 
nous ne voulions pas y croire. 
Lorsque Grégoire de Tours 
nous décrivait les moeurs des 
Mérovingiens et de leurs guer- 
riers, nous nous obstinions à 
parler de la chasteté germaine. 
[invasion nous apparaissait 
comme une régénération de 
l'espèce humaine. Il nous sem- 
blait qu'ils n'étaient venus en 
Gaule que pour chatier le vice 
et pour faire régner la vertu. 
Un artiste français voulait-1l 


: - # , p= FIG. 4. — TH. COUTURE. — The Romans of the Decadence, study. 
peindi é l'Empire et la Ge Fogg Museum, Cambridge, Mass. — Detail (see fig. 1.). 


manie à la veille de l'invasion? 

Au lieu de représenter la race gallo-romaine au travail, occupée à labourer, à tisser, 
à bâtir des villes, à élever des temples, à étudier le droit, à mener de front les labeurs 
et les jouissances de la paix, il imaginait de nous la montrer la coupe aux lèvres 
dans une nuit de débauche. En face d’elle, il plaçait au coin du tableau la race 
germanique, à laquelle il prétait un visage austère, un coeur pur, une conscience 
dédaigneuse; on dirait une race de philosophes et de stoictens. 

Si M. Couture avait lu les documents de ce temps-là, il n’eut pas mis dans les 
traits de ses Germains la haine du luxe et l'horreur des jouissances. Il y eût mis 
l’envie et la convoitise. Regardez-les bien, tels que les écrits du temps nous les 
représentent, ils ne détestent pas ce vin, cet or, ces femmes, ils songent au moyen 


29. According to Tacitus himself, the Germans also enjoyed spending days and nights drinking: “Diem 
noctemque continuare potando nulli probrum” (Germania, XXII). 
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d'avoir tout cela à eux, quand ils seront les plus forts, ils se partageront et se dispu- 
teront tout cela; et, à partir du jour où ils régneront, il y aura en Gaule et en Haig 
moins de travail et moins d’intelligence, mais plus de débauches et plus de crimes”. 

The vehemence of the tone reminds us that these lines were written after 1870. 
Fustel de Coulanges, however, had not waited for the defeat of France to protest 


against the peculiar partiality of the French historians who, especially after 1815, 
: ea 
insisted in representing a Germany “always industrious, virtuous, intelligent ”, 


while depicting their own ancestors as “a degenerate race”. But the disasters of 
France further inflamed his indignation and his rancor. In the same article he con- 
gratulates J. Zeller, author of a recent book on les Origines de l’Allemagne el de 
l'Empire Germanique for having avoided the fault of his predecessors: “Lui du 
moins n’a pas l’ingénuité de rabaisser l'Empire romain, il n’abuse pas de quelques 
lignes déclamatoires de Salvien pour prétendre que la Gaule fut une societe pourrie. 
Il ne lui semble pas que la Gaule eût besoin des Germains pour se régénérer’”™. 
This same argument he resumed later in his Histoire des Institutions politiques 
de l’ancienne France. There again he examines “/’état moral des populations de la 
Gaule sous l'Empire romain’’*, and again he protests against the thesis of the deca- 
dence; he invokes the testimony of Ausonius, Rutilius, Symmachus and Apollinaris 
Sidonius; he consults the inscriptions, laws, poems, private letters which describe 


the manners and the daily occupations at the end of the IV century: “nothing in all 
of this”, he concludes, “suggests the picture of a fundamentally corrupted society”. 
“Essayons’’, he says, “de nous représenter ict l'homme riche tout occupé de ses 


vers et de ses harangues, la, le professeur de philosophie attirant la foule pour lui 


30. “In the little book of Tacitus, we chose to read only the lines that praise the Germans, and we refused 
to see what the historian wrote of their vices. When Herodian and Ammianus Marcellinus told us of their love of 
gold, we did not care to believe it. When Gregory of Tours described the customs of the Merovingians and of their 
warriors, we persisted in speaking of the chastity of the Germans. The invasion appeared to us as a regeneration 
of the human race. It seemed to us that they came to Gaul only to chastise vice and make’ virtue rule. When a 
French artist wished to paint the Empire and Germany on the eve of the invasion, what did he do? Instead of 
representing the Gallo-Roman race at work, plowing, weaving, building cities, erecting temples, studying law, 
combining the toils and the pleasures of peace, he chose to show it to us cup to the lips in a night of debauchery. 
In contrast to it, he placed in the corner of the painting the German race, to which he gave an austere countenance, 
a pure heart, a severe moral conscience; one would think them a race of philosophers and stoics. 


“If M. Couture had read the documents of that time, he would not have made the features of his Germans 
express hatred of luxury and horror of pleasure. He would have made them express envy and covetousness. Look 
at them well, such as the writings of the time represent them: they do not hate this wine, this gold, these women; 
they think of the ways of getting it all for themselves; when they are the stronger, they will divide and dispute all 
that among themselves; and from the day that they rule, there will be in Gaul and in Italy less work and Jess 
learning, but more debauchery and more crimes.” De la maniére d’écrire Vhistoire . . ay [Do DN 

31. The writers, since the time of Madame de Staél, share this infatuation. See for instance Victor Hugo, 


Discours du 29 Novembre 1852 (Actes et Paroles Il, p. 73): “Qu’est-ce que l'Allemagne? C'est la vertu” (What 
is Germany? It is virtue) 


32. “He at least does not have the naïveté to debase the Roman Empire; he does not take advantage of a 


declamation of Salvian to pretend that Gaul was ‘a rotten society’. He does not feel that Gaul was in need of the 
Germans for regeneration.” 


33: “The moral conditions of the populations of Gaul under the Roman Empire,” op. cit., Book Il: “L’invasion 
germanique et la fin de l'Empire romain”, chap. XIII, pp. 206 sq. 


34. Ibid., pp. 211, 212. 
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FIG. 5. — TH. COUTURE. — The Romans of the Decadence, drawing. — Crocker Collection, San Francisco. 
Courtesy of the Albright Gallery of Art, Buffalo, N. Y 


démontrer la spiritualité de l'âme; ailleurs le prêtre chrétien enseignant les dogmes 
de la religion et les lows de la morale; ayons en même temps sous les yeux ces villes 
couvertes de monuments, ces temples et ces basiliques que chaque génération con- 
struit, ces moissons dont Salvien lui-même vante la richesse; calculons ensuite tout 
ce que cela suppose de labeur quotidien; et demandons-nous si tout ce travail de 


l'esprit, de l'âme et des bras serait compatible avec une absolue dépravation des 
moeurs. 

En vérité, la société de l'Empire Romain au IVe siècle était encore ce qu'il y 
avait de plus régulier, de plus intelligent, de plus noble dans le genre humain”. 

As for the Germans of that century, they were “ignorant and uncivilized” as 
they used to be in the time of Tacitus and “that does not indicate that they were 


necessarily more virtuous’. 


35. “Let us try to visualize on one hand the rich man, occupied with his verses and his orations; on the 
other hand, the professor of philosophy, demonstrating to the people the spirituality of the soul; also, the Christian 
priest, teaching the religious dogmas and the laws of morals; let us visualize at the same time the cities covered 
with monuments, the temples and the basilicas which each generation constructed ...; the rich harvests, which Salvian 
himself praises. Let us then realize all that this signifies in terms of daily labors; and let us ask ourselves whether all 
these achievements of the mind, of the soul, of the hands, would have been conceivable in an atmosphere of absolute 
moral depravity. In truth, the society of the Roman Empire in the IV century was still the most orderly, the most 


intelligent, the most dignified among mankind”. 
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All this plea, based on very sound documentary evidence, is in reality an episode 
of the great controversy between the Romanists” and the “Germanists”*, a debate 
to which the events of 1870-71 lent a dramatic and acute interest. This accounts for 
the severity of Fustel towards Couture. In his opinion, the painter shares in the 
guilt of the “Germanist” historians. 

One can question whether this severity is not misplaced. Carried away by his 
righteous indignation, Fustel may have forced the meaning of the painting. Is it 
certain that Couture actually intended to represent romanized Gaul on the eve of 
the great invasions? Did he even desire to represent Roman society in a definite 
period of history? 

On the contrary, it seems that he tried not to confine his vast composition within 
too precise chronological limits. He probably thought that he would give it a more 


general significance by making it, so to speak, “timeless” — it was a way of sym- 
bolizing “Ancient Orgy”, rather as Raphael, in his School of Athens, symbolized 
“Ancient Thought”. 


But whether one wishes it or not, such a picture suggests a certain historical 
perspective, and this perspective is false. In giving substance to the vague concept 
of “decadence”, it crystallized all the hackneyed formulas of the satirists, orators 
and moralists, and it kept alive in the public’s imagination the idea formed by the 
Romanticists that the last centuries of Rome were an unceasing bacchanal. 

On the other hand, at the time that he wrote, Fustel was justified in denouncing 
the painting not only as a piece of hollow declamation, but as something still more 
insidious. The French of the XIX century were already imbued with a philosophy 
of history which taught them to look down upon their own past: this painting gave 
weight to the dangerous legend of a “degenerate race” and of its “well-deserved 
chastisement”. 


JEAN J. SEZNEC. 


a Re origins of the dispute are to be traced back to the XVIII century to abbé Dubos and to Montesquieu 
e article of Fustel provoked a reply from A. GEFFROY in the “Revue des Deux Mondes”, July 15, 18 , 8 
316: Les conquêtes germaniques. L'école romaniste et la théorie des races. a 


SPIRAL TOWERS 


IN EUROPE 
AND THEIR ORIENTAL PROTOTYPES 


iF 1660 Francesco Boromini com- 
pleted the dome of St. Ivo in Rome, a 
church which he was commissioned to 
build in the courtyard of the Roman 
Archiginnasio known today as the Uni- 
versita della Sapienza. The design of 
the dome is unusual: a hexagonal drum 
with convex sides mantles its lower part; 
a flight of steps, which in outline cor- 
responds to the scalloped plan of the 
drum, leads to a lantern. The lantern is 
hexagonal and has concave walls, with 

riG, 1. — THE MINARET OF THE GREAT Mosque or murawarxz 4 helical spire supporting a bulbous 

(848-852). — Drawing by the author after Creswell. » 

crown made of iron rods. On the sum- 
mit of the crown is a sphere with across’ (fig.6). Heterogeneous elements are linked 
together by a common stylistic background. 

Boromini was alternatively dreamy and turbulent in his behaviour, but clear, 
precise, and intelligent in his work as an architect*. Psychologically, he resembled 
the painter Vincent van Gogh’: the work of these two artists showed no decline in 
quality, but both were driven to suicide by their mental tension. 


1. E. HEMPEL, Francesco Boromini, Vienna, 1924, 114-121, figs. 34-36, tables 70-75. 
2. H. SEDLMAYR, Die Architektur Borominis, Berlin, 1930, pp. 117-125. 
3. K. Jaspers, Strindberg und van Gogh, Versuch einer pathographischen Analyse ... Berlin, 1926. 
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Boromini developed a feverish Baroque style, 
distinguished by a dynamic curvilinear design, by 
ground plans which produce the illusion of an indefi- 
nite and continuously changing space, and by the intro- 
duction of seemingly incoherent exotic motifs. A com- 
parison with Van Gogh suggests itself : in his paintings 
the cypress trees of Persian miniatures are transformed 
into tortuous flames planted in a whirling universe 
(fig. 12). The stepped roof of St. Ivo is patterned 
after that of the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus; the 
lantern follows the Round Temple of Baalbek; the 
helical spire recalls the traditional concept of the 
Tower of Babel, and the bulbous crown is derived 
from Dutch models which themselves originate from 
finials of minarets’. 

Boromini, whose mind 
turned constantly toward new 
channels, uncovered remote 
sources of artistic inspiration. 
Even the most fanciful of his 

orientalized compositions 
FIG. 2, — CAIRO. THE MINARET OF THE Mosque WETE accepted by his contem- 
OF AEN che author adie Coeewall D DOF ALES, wand OUT 

adherents among architects. 
The baroque style, displaying a marked affinity to the art of 
the East, is, as a collective manifestation, no less full of con- 
tradictions than is the individual style of Boromini. 

As early as the beginning of urban civilization in the 
middle of the IV millenium B.C., zigurrats were erected 
in Mesopotamia. They were stepped temple towers de- 
signed to symbolize mountains, which at that time were con- 
sidered as thrones of the gods, and were used in more ad- 
vanced epochs for astronomical and astrological purposes. 
The paths which led to the summits of holy mountains were 516, 5 — Mintature rnom rue 
imitated in architecture by outside flights of stairs. Serpen- Mer Peng tn 0) prune 
tine paths towards steep and conical peaks formed the mod- Sct aa ae 
els of ramps or stairs winding around the outside of a tapering tower — such was the 
zigurrat of Khorsabad, the ruin of which has disappeared since it was examined in 
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ee W. Born, The Introduction of the Bulbous Dome into the Gothic Architecture and its subsequent Development, 
in: “Speculum” (in course of publication). 
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FIG. 4, — PIETER BRUEGEL, THE ELDER. — The ‘‘Small”’ Tower of Babel (probably 1567). — 
Van Beuningen Collection, Rotterdam. 


the middle of the XIX century. Its loss is particularly unfortunate because no other 
zigurrat with a helical flight of stairs has as yet been discovered’. 


Herodotus described the temple of Bel at Babylon as a stepped tower with a 
circular flight of stairs. Entemenaki, the zigurrat of Babylon, is usually considered 
to be identical with what Herodotus called the temple of Bel, but its excavated sub- 
structures show that it was accessible by free-standing staircases. Possibly the descrip- 
tion of Herodotus referred to a spiral tower temple in the neighborhood of Babylon; 
at any rate, it proves the existence of towers with spiral staircases. Ruins of such 
buildings have survived long enough to inspire literary traditions and architectural 
revivals during the Middle Ages. The Alexandrian author Harpocration in the 
IV century, the Byzantine cosmographer Cosmas Indicopleustes in the VI century, 
and the Hispano-Jewish traveller Benjamin of ‘Tudela in the XII century described 
what they believed to be the Tower of Babel as a spiral tower’. 


5. TH. DOMBART, Der Sakralturm, I, Zikkurat, Munich, 1920; JEAN DE MECQUENEM, La Zig-Kurat, in: “Gazette 
des Beaux Arts”, XVIII, 1937, 201-216; K. A. C. CRESWELL, Early Muslim Architecture, Oxford, 1940, II, 261-265. 

6. CATHERINE D. Beta, The Iconography of the Tower of Babel, until 1430, New York University, Graduate 
School, 1937, unpublished manuscript of a thesis (M.A.), pp. 8-12, 86-87. 
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A Sasanian ruin of a square stepped tower with remains of a staircase encom- 
passing all four faces is to be found in the Persian town of Gur (Firuzabad), and is 
ascribed to the period from the III to the V centuries. Traces of the springing of a 
tunnel vault on the outside of the ruin indicate that the staircase was covered by a 
rising tunnel vault. 

Apart from square towers with receding stories there were similar circular 
buildings in Mesopotamia; for example, there is a ramp rising on one side of the ruin 
of al-Hibba (c. 3000 - 2500 B.C.) which was probably the stepped substructure of 
a tomb. Strabo refers to a sanctuary of Pan called Paneion, near Alexandria, as an 
“artificial conical mound, resembling a pile of rock, up which is an ascent by a 
spital path 

The Great Mosque of Samarra, built by the Abbassid Khalif al-Mutawakkil in 
848-852, has a helicoidal minaret known as Malwiya (spiral) (fig. 1). On a square 
substructure is a conical tower with a ramp which encompasses it until it reaches a 
circular pavillion. A ruin of a similar but smaller minaret, built by al-Mutawakkil 
in 860-861, isin Abu-Dulaf near Samarra. 


The minaret of the Mosque of Ahmad Ibn Tulun in Cairo (fig. 2), with a sum- 
mit formed by an octagonal kiosk, is square in its lower part; an outside staircase 
completely surrounds its upper part. Above is a circular story which also has an out- 
side flight of stairs. The form of this minaret, built by the Sultan Lajin when he 
restored the mosque in 1296, was inspired by the Malwiya — for that reason it pro- 
duces an archaic impression in comparison with other buildings of the Turkish 
Mameluke period (1250 - 1382)°. 

During the Gothic period, which coincided approximately with the reign of 
the Mamelukes, the contact between the West and the Near East increased. Euro- 
pean miniature painters, who strove to characterize the milieu of. sacred history, 
began to avail themselves of Oriental motifs. Before the second half of the XIV 
century, the Tower of Babel was represented more frequently as a straight than as a 
stepped tower; only in a French chronicle a stepped tower surrounded by an exterior 
ramp or staircase was illustrated (c. 1380-85) — its form is oriental, its decoration 
gothic’. 

Herodotus, Cosmas Indicopleustes and Benjamin of Tudela were not translated 
into Latin before 1450, 1707 and 1575 respectively, but some of the information con- 
tained in their books might have spread to the West at an earlier date, and might have 
been interpreted in the light of the minaret of Ibn-Tulun by imaginative European 


7. W. ANDRAE, Das Gotteshaus und die Urformen des Bauens im alten Orient, Berlin, 1930, pp. 4-5, fig. 2; 
CRESWELL, op. cit., II, 261-265. Ibid.: Spiral towers in China. 
8. CRESWELL, of. cit., I, 259-261, fig. 207, pl. 63-66, 70-71; 350-355, fig. 247, pl. 96, 98 c. 


9. BELA, op. cit., p. 86; V. Leroquats, Bibliothèque de la Ville de Lyon. Exposition de Manuscripts a Peintures 
du VI au XVII siècle, Lyon, 1920, p. 21, no. 23, pl. 26. 
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FIG. 5. — ETIENNE DELAUNE (ABOUT 1518 — ABOUT 1583). — The Tower of Babel. — Engraving. 


wayfarers. The most ancient known settlement in the area of Cairo was a town called 
Babylon because it was supposedly founded by Babylonian emigrants. In the Middle 
Ages “Babylon in Egypt”, or simply “Babylon” was synonymous with Cairo — 
which explains the appearance of a spiral tower as the traditional form of the Tower 
of Babel in late medieval and post-medieval Europe. 

In the Duke of Bedford’s Book of Hours, which was illuminated between 1423 
and 1430 by a French painter, the Tower of Babel appears as a stepped tower with 
galleries and an external staircase (fig. 3), illustrating a mixture of the earlier and 
the later types. The artist evaded the problem of showing how the flight of stairs 
intersects the galleries by locating the intersections in the back of the tower”. 

Beginning with the Renaissance, the iconography of the Tower of Babel devel- 
oped along the lines of both a stepped and a spiral tower. Pieter Bruegel’s painting 
of 1563 in the Vienna Gallery is an impressive example of the first trend. Under the 
influence of the description of Herodotus” the latter type gradually came into pre- 


10. A. WEEsE, Skulptur und Malerei in Frankreich im 15 und 16 Jahrhundert, Wildpark-Potsdam, 1927, 
p. 27, fig. 60. 

11. TH. DOMBART, Kunsthistorische Studie zum Babelturmproblem, in: “Mitteilungen der vorderasiatischen 
Gesellschaft”, XXI, 1916, 1-16; R. Fritz, Die Darstellungen des Turmbaues zu Babel in der bildenden Kunst, in: 
“Mitteilungen der deutschen Orientgesellschaft zu Berlin”, 1932, no. 71, 15-22; W. ANDRAE UND R. FRITZ, Der 
Babylonische Turm, Erläuterungen zum Kabinett des Babylonischen Turmes in der Vorderasiatischen Abteilung 
der Staatlichen Museen, Gottingen, 1932. 
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dominance. 

In the Brevi- 
arium Grimani, 
which was illumi- 
nated by Alexan- 
der Bening and 
other Flemish 
painters c. 1508- 
1619, and which 
was in the posses- 
sion of Cardinal 
Domenico Gri- 
mani in Venice as 
early as 1520, the 
Tower of Babel 
has the form of a 
squat obelisk with 
a ramp or a flight 
of stairs encom- 
passing it in many 
turns’. A drawing 
executed in 1627 
has preserved the 
form given to the 
Tower of Babel by 
another Flemish painter, Lambert Lombard from Liége (1506-1566). Here the 
Tower has developed into a truncated pyramid with double outside staircases leading 
to its summit. In the beginning of the XVII century the original, now lost, was in 
the collection of Andrea Vendramin, a Venetian nobleman’. The subject seems to 
have been especially interesting to Venetian collectors, for a picture of the Tower of 
Babel by Joachim Patinir (c. 1480 - 1524) was in the possession of Cardinal Grimani © 
in 1§21, and in the Ca d’Oro there is a painting of the Tower of Babel by the Utrecht 
master Jan Scorel (1495 - 1562)**. This latter painting — which, incidentally, was 


FIG. 6, — FRANCESCO BOROMINI. — Dome of S. Ivo della Sapienza, Rome (about 1660). 


12. C. Cocciora, Le Breviaire Grimani de la Bibliothèque S. Marco in Venice, Leyde, 1903-1908, I, pl. 395, 
fol. 206 recto. 


13. T. BORENIUS, The Picture Gallery of Andrea Vendramin, 1925, p. 25, pl. 5. 


14. F. WINKLER, Jan Scorel, oder Zuan Fiamingo, in: “Oud Holland”, XLVIII, 1931, 172-177, fig. 3. As early 
as c. 1518 Pontormo, in his Return of Josef’s Brothers from Egypt, illustrated a circular building with an outside 
staircase which runs around a quarter of its circumference. It reminds us of the upper part of the minaret of Ibn Tulun; 
see: N. Pevsner, Die italienische Malerei vom Ende der Renaissance bis gum ausgehenden Rococo, Wildpark-Potsdam, 
1928, pp. 23-24, fig. 19. 
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given a Romanesque character by the artist ®— is of great importance in the further 
development of the iconography of the Tower of Babel: for the first time the tradi- 
tional square building with a flight of outside stairs around its walls was transformed 
into a conical tower with a spiral ramp or staircase similar to the Malwiya. 

Jan Scorel’s biography pro- 
vides a clue to the understanding 
of his innovation. In 1520 the 
master visited Venice, and from 
there, in 1520 and 1521, went to 
Palestine and Rhodes. He 
sketched the Holy places and the 
surroundings of Jerusalem, and 
used his sketches in his Loch- 
horst Tryptich (1525-1527) and 
in other paintings. In the Tryp- 
tich, which shows Christ’s en- 
trance in Jerusalem, is a round 
tower with an inside spiral stair- 
case in the background of the 
central panel. The tower is sup- 
ported by a substructure acces- 
sible through a spiral ramp”. 
The windings of the staircase are 
revealed in the decoration of the 
building and in the arrangement 
of the windows. It is reasonable 
Oe à to suppose that Jan Scorel had 
dg pel I A “# heard about the Malwiya or had 

an Chine Crib Table Close) 0 Seell AT epresentation OIL INC 
be Orient, for it was famous enough 

to be imitated in distant Cairo as late as the end of the XIII century. On the other 
hand, he probably saw in Venice his countrymen’s paintings illustrating the Tower 


15. W. Korte, Die Wiederaufnahme romanischer Bauformen in der niederländischen und deutschen Maleret 
des 15 und 16 Jahrhunderts, in: “Archiv für Schreibund Buchwesen”, Sonderheft nr. 4, Wolfenbiittel, 1936. A woodcut 
illustration showing a circular stepped Tower of Babel without a spiral staircase is to be seen in Hans Holbein The 
Younger’s illustrations of the Bible which appeared in Lyon, in 1538; see: TH. EHRENSTEIN, Das alte Testament in der 
Graphik, Vienna, 1936, part II, p. 57, fig. s. 

16. G. J. HoocewerrF, Jan van Scorel, Hague, 1923, pp. 31, 32, pl. 10. In the background of a portrait, Jan 
van Scorel painted a tower with a spiral staircase on its outside. The painting is illustrated under the title Bildnis 
eines Mannes in: E. G. Trocue, Niederländische Malerei des 15 und 16 Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1935, p. 90. It is from 
the collection Lionel Philips, Eindhoven. A spiral tower is also in the background of a Madonna by Bernart van Orley 
(c. 1491-1542). The painting is illustrated in: W. BURGER, Die Malerei in den Niederlanden, 1400-1550, Munich, 
1926, pl. 221. 
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of Babel. From both sources — his ori- 

ental experience and the works of his 

à Flemish predecessors — he drew the in- 

spiration for his own work, which was 

(rN probably executed after his return from 
~ the Holy Land to Venice. 


The spiral form of the Tower of 
Babel was developed into highly elaborate 
compositions by Pieter Bruegel in his re- 
cently discovered Small Tower of Babel 
(which was probably painted around 
1567 (fig. 4), by Hendrick van Cleve (c. 
1612-1689), Lucas van Valckenborch 
(c. 1530-1598), Abel Grimmer (who 
worked from 1592 - c. 1619), and other 
Dutch and Flemish painters”. 

Engravings and woodcuts by the 
Dutchman Philipp Galle (fig. 15) (1537- 
1612), by the German Tobias Stimmer 
(1539 - 1584) and by other artists popular- 
ized the spiral type of the Tower of Babel. 
Galle’s print shows a square stepped tower 

> accessible by double outside staircases; in 

FIG. 8.— GUARINO GUARINI. — S. Gregorio, Messina (about the foreground is a fantastic lighthouse in 
1660). — Drawing by the author after Gurlitt. 

the form of a column which supports an 

open fire. An outside winding ramp leads to its summit”*. The French engraver 

Etienne Delaune (c. 1548 - 1583), who was exiled during the prevailing religious 


17. G. Gluck (Peter Bruegels des Alteren “kleiner” Turmbau zu Babel, in: “Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen 
Sammlungen in Wien”, N.F., X, 1936, 193-196, pl. XVII) dates it c. 1555; CH. DE Totnay (La seconde tour de Babel 
de Pierre Bruegel L’ Ancien, in: “Annuaire des Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique”, I, 1938, pl. IV, 
p. 119) dates the work c. 1567 and traces the influence of Bruegel’s various representations of the subject in certain 
works of his followers; A. Lars (Marten van Valckenborch, ibid. pp. 129-138) discusses the development of the motif of 
the Tower of Babel in the art of the Low Countries during the XVI century and gives a list of pictorial representa- 
tions of the Tower of Babel from Jan van Scorel to the Valckenborchs; G. Pautt, Die Sammlung alter Meister in 
der Hamburger Kunsthalle, in: “Zeitschrift für bildende Kunst”, N.F. XXXI, 1920, part II, 183-194, fig. 9; H. Nasse, 
Ein unveroffentlichter Abel Grimmer, in: “Monatshefte für Kunstwissenschaft”, V, 1912, p. 325.0) KK Vou LLOEN ATS 
Studien zu den Gemälden P. Bruegels d. A., in: “Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien”, N. F., VIII, 
1934, 105-135, fig. 66: ABEL GRIMMER, Maria bei Martha (detail with a painting of the Tower of Babel). 


18. The spiral ramp of the lighthouse is supported by a motif which recalls the corbel table of Romanesque 
facades. The same is true of a spiral staircase or ramp which is on the outside of a minaret in Gentile Bellini’s 
St. Mark Preaching in Alexandria, which was painted c. 1507 and is now in the Brera Gallery, Milan. The platform 
of the minaret which is cut by the frame is supported also by a corbel table. The painting is discussed and reproduced 
in: GILLES DE LA Tourette, L’Orient et les peintres de Venise, Paris, 1923, pl. 5, and in R. van Marte, The Develop- 
ment of the Italian Schools of Painting, The Hague, 1935, XVII, fig. 96. Gentile Bellini is supposed to have developed 
the motif from the column of Theodosius which he studied and sketched in Constantinople before its upper part was 
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FIG. 9. — COENRAT DECKER. — Babylon. — Engraving (1679). 


strife in France, and who lived in Augsburg in 1576, represented the Tower of Babel 
in a print belonging to a series of scriptural illustrations (fig. 5)”. 

The Augsburg clockmaker Hans Schlottheim (1547 - 1625) used the biblical 
illustrations of Delaune in the decoration of a table clock which he completed in 1585 


destroyed. Cf. L. THuasne, Gentile Bellini et Sultan Mohammed II, Paris, 1888, pl., p. 42. However, there is a 
spiral column with sculptures as early as in a drawing of Gentile’s father, Jacopo Bellini, The Funeral of the Virgin. 
It is reproduced in: VAN Marte, loc. cit., fig. 46. The Trajan’s column rather than a column in distant Constantinople 
could have served as a model for a spiral column. In Jan van Scorel’s tryptich there was a spiral column com- 
bined with an outside spiral ramp, and the latter motif, we have stated, came from oriental sources as obviously 
did the minaret in Gentile Bellini’s painting. The classic motif of the spiral column sometimes overlaps the oriental 
motif of the spiral tower. The same is true of the spiral staircase and the spiral ramp inside a tower, motifs which 
are outside the scope of this article. Just the free-standing spiral staircase of the rood screen of the church St. Etienne 
du Mont in Paris is mentioned here ex passant. It was built c. 1600 by Pierre Biard. (A. MicHEL, Histoire de I Art, 
Paris, 1915, V, second part, fig. 456.) 

As late as in Piranesi’s Carceri (Rome, 1750) free standing spiral staircases appear in interiors in connection 
with corbel tables which decorate the central columns or towers. (Cf. H. FociLLoN, G. B. Piranesi, Paris, 1918, 
pls. 3 and 7.) 

19. A. P. F. RoBERT-DUMESNIL, Le Peintre-Graveur Francais, Paris, 1865, p. 29, Histoire de la Genèse, 36 
estampes, p. 30, 37 (14), Les hommes construisant la tour de Babel; EHRENSTEIN, l.c., p. 58, pl. 7, figs. 6, 7 and 8: 
Philipp Galle, after a drawing by M. van Heemskerck (1498-1574) ; Karel van Mander; Matheus Merian the Elder 
(1593-1650); Etienne Delaune. — P. BRANDT, Schaffende Arbeit und bildende Kunst, Leipzig, 1927, fig. 341: 
Tobias Stimmer. 
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and which is now in the Mathematisch-physikalischer Salon in Dresden”. This table 
clock is in the form of a Renaissance palace, with a Christmas crib at the top of it. 
The figures of the crib are automatons which move to the accompaniment of a hidden 
mechanical organ. Silver reliefs embossed after Delaune’s prints cover the walls of 
the palace. The dial is in a case formed like a celestial sphere, supported by curbed 
posts over the crib. The sphere supports a lantern which is decorated with Renais- 
sance windows, volutes and rusticated work. On the lantern is a helical spire topped 
by a weather vane (fig. 7) and decorated with rounded windows like the Tower of 
Babel in Delaune’s engraving. Schlottheim did not use Delaune’s Tower of Babel 
print in his reliefs, but was obviously inspired by it for the design of the pinnacle 
which crowns the clock. The similarity of the sphere with a dome probably suggested 
the addition of a lantern to Schlottheim, who was fond of the architectural motifs of 
the Renaissance. 

Arabic prototypes had stimulated the development of the automaton in Europe 
during the Renaissance. The Tower of Babel with its astrological implications was 
an oriental motif very much to the liking of a pensive Renaissance clockmaker such 
as Schlottheim, who merely followed a very old tradition which had formed an under- 
current in Christian iconography. Moreover, it lent itself readily to a symbolic use 
as an attribute of the Child Jesus. A painting attributed to Bernardino Butinone 
(c. 1436 - 1507), in the National Gallery in Edinburg, shows the Child Jesus en- 
throned on a spiral tower in the Temple of Jerusalem. The zigurrat which sym- 
bolized the throne of the gods in the ancient East now served as the seat of Christ. 

Schlottheim must have been haunted by the concept of the Tower of Babel, for 
after the completion of the Christmas crib he began an enormous table clock in the 
form of a hexagonal stepped Tower of Babel, which he completed in 1602, and 
which is now in the Grünes Gewolbe in Dresden”. It is decorated with astrological 
allegories and with a portrait of the emperor Rudolf II, a patron of astrology, who 
lived from 1552 to 1612. On its summit is a dome which supports a small helical 
spire similar to the structure of the Christmas crib. There is, however, no lantern 
between the dome and spire. The ramp encircling the structure forms a slide down 
which a rock-crystal ball rolled at one-minute intervals and slipped into an opening 
in the tower, from which it was lifted to the top through a hidden device. 

Escapments of clocks in the form of slides for ivory balls were developed by 


20. M. ENGELMANN, Das Krippenwerk des Augsburgers Hans Schlottheim, in: “Der Kunstwanderer”, 1921, 
147-152. 

21. W. BORN, Early European Automatons, in: “Connoisseur”, C, 1937, PP. 123-129, 246-252. About another 
Tower of Babel clock in Brunswick, cf. Herzogliches Museum, Führer durch die Sammlungen, Brunswick, 1889, p. 30. 
An architectural example of a spiral tower in Germany was the so called Schneckenburg (spiral castle), a wooden 
pavilion covered with polled linden trees in the park of the Weimar castle. It was built c. 1650 and disappeared in 
the XIX century. Cf. Marie Louise GOTHEIN, 4 History of Garden Art, London, 1928, II, p. 305, fig. 595, and 
W. Voiiratu, Die Schlossanlagen bei Weimer, Darmstadt, 1927, p. 11. A half Baroque, half Chinese Sckneckenhane 


(house shaped like a snail’s shell) was in the park of Brühl on the Rhine. E. von ERDBERG, Chinese Influence on 
European Garden Structures, Cambridge, Mass., 1936, pp. 65, 66. 
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Middle Ages. Three table clocks in the 
F form of peep-shows, which the Augs- 
N burg clockmaker Marggraf made for 
the emperor Rudolf IT in 1596 and 1590, 
are now in the Kunsthistorisches Mu- 
seum in Vienna — the third is neither 
dated nor signed, but is similar to the 
second. They are provided with escap- 
ments down which ivory balls roll on 
wire slides over a painted background”. 
Augsburg automatons were favor- 

ites among collectors, and were found 
in many curio cabinets which flourished 
during the XVII century. The German 
ie Jesuit Athanasius Kircher (1602-1680) 
—— al who settled in Rome in 1635, founded 
he aE ONIN CR Se ce creeper Me Ue ANTS Gees eect tik) Gi: La 
time; it survived him as the Museum 

Kircherianum in Rome. This versatile and prolific man taught mathematics at the 
Jesuit school in Rome, the Collegium Romanum, and experimented in all kinds of 
sciences. Although he strove to maintain a very scholarly attitude, he was strongly 
attracted to mysterious and fantastic subjects. Besides valuable Roman sculptures, 
zoological preparations and scientific instruments, he included many automatons in 
his vast collections. Only a few of them were listed in the books written about those 
collections. However, an automaton of the type of Marggraf’s peep-shows is de- 
scribed and illustrated as a “lusus globuli”. It is a box decorated with two landscapes 
on which balls rolled down a zig-zag wooden slide”. It is reasonable to suppose that 
Kircher knew automatons of the Tower of Babel type, for he was so deeply inter- 
ested in this mysterious building that he devoted a whole book to its restoration. This 
book appeared in 1679; but some of its illustrations are signed and dated in 1670 by 
the Dutch engraver Coenrat Decker, which indicates that Kircher must have pre- 
pared the work not later than the sixties. Various types of spiral towers are repre- 
sented, accompanied by accounts of the changes which the original tower underwent 
over a period of time. Some of the fictitious towers are similar to the Malwiya; but 


| Arab mathematicians during the 


Qu 


0 
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22. W. Born, Early Peep-Shows and the Renaissance Stage, in: “Connoisseur”, CVII, 1941, pp. 67-71, 
161-164, 180. 

23. GEORGIUS DE SEPIBUS, Romani collegii Societatis Jesu musaeum celeberrimum ... Amsterdam, 1678, pp. 58-60, 
fig. p. 59. On p. 57 a “perpetuum mobile” is described and on p. 58 it is reproduced; balls move on a slanting slide 
which forms a loop and are lifted up to its summit by an Archimedes’ Screw. Spirals predominate in the design of 
the apparatus. 
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FIG. 11. — CONTE AMADEO DI CASTELLAMONTE. — Funeral Decoration (1675). — Engraving (Detail). 


“Nimrod’s” original tower is made accessible in its lower stories by intersecting 
flights of stairs, and its decoration — essentially Roman in style — is influenced by 
the Baroque (fig. 9)*. 

Boromini, who moved in Roman ecclesiastical circles at the same time as Kircher, 
quite probably knew this prodigious scholar and his collections. Possibly, in his 
search for a symbol of “sapienza”’, he was attracted towards the obscure implications 
of the Tower of Babel. Whether or not Kircher passed on Schlottheim’s design to 


24. A. Kircuer, Turris Babel, Amsterdam, 1679, fig. p. 40, De Turris Nembrod forma et architectura; on the 
right side of the illustration after p. 59, which shows the Hanging Gardens, there is a spiral tower of the type of the 
Malwiya. Apart from Kircuer’s book, C. Decker also reproduced it in: OLFERT Dapper, Nankeurige Beschryving 
von Asia, Amsterdam, 1680. Not only the Tower of Babel is shown as a spiral tower (fig. p. 98) ; even the rock which 


supports the castle of Betlis in Kurdistan (fig. p. 254) is to be found there in the form of a conical mound with a 
spiral ramp. 
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FIG. 12. — VINCENT VAN GOGH (1853-1890). — Starry Night. — Painting. — Courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art. 


Boromini, the fact remains that the dome of S. Ivo della Sapienza (fig. 6) strikingly 
resembles the celestial sphere of the Christmas crib automaton, which supports a 
lantern crowned with a helical sphere (fig. 7). 

The Theatine monk and architect Guarino Guarini (1624 - 1685), who carried 
on the art of Boromini, built S. Gregorio in Messina some years after S. Ivo was 
completed”. The tower of S. Gregorio, which was destroyed during the earthquake 
of 1908, supported a central spire and four small spires at its corners, which were all 
decorated with spiral ramps (fig. 8). The central spiral ran in an opposite direction 
from the two small spires, which increased the restlessness of the motif. From ramps 
broad enough to be walked upon, the spirals degenerated into purely decorative ele- 
ments. The motif disintegrated further when Guarini decorated the roof of the 
Capella del Sudario in Turin with slightly undulating, diamond shaped ribs which 


25. W. WEisBACH, Die Kunst des Barock, Berlin, 1924, p. 508, fig. 136. 
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vaguely convey the impression of intersecting spirals. ‘The Capella del Sudario, the 
interior of which, incidentally, is strongly Islamic in character, was the first building 
that Guarini executed in Turin, where he worked from 1668 almost to his death”. 

The Piedmont architect Conte Amadeo di Castellamonte (1646 - 1683) further 
developed the motif of the spiral tower into an element of architectural decoration in 
accordance with the whimsical and exuberant taste of the ruling House of Savoy. 
An engraving preserves the form of a Temple of Diana, which along with other 
parts of the castle of Veneria was built after his design for the Duke Carlo Emanuele 
II and which later on was almost entirely destroyed. The design of that castle and 
its park was published in 16747". The Temple of Diana, in the midst of a lake, was a 
truncated stepped tower accessible by intersecting outside staircases similar to 
Kircher’s Tower of Babel (fig. 10). | 

The same architect arranged the funeral decoration of the cathedral of Turin, 
where the obsequies of the Duke were celebrated in 1675. Improvised galleries cov- 
ered the walls of the cathedral; draperies decorated with silver tears covered the 
vaults. The catafalque, filled with allegorical statues and inscriptions, was in the 
form of a temple, and was lighted by candelabras shaped like spiral towers, with 
candles supported by the windings (fig. 11)**. The central candelabras were taller 
than the ones at the side, and the direction of their spirals opposed each other. 

This arrangement exaggerated the fanciful character of the motif by dissolving 
its architectural elements into a whirl of light. The effect of the funeral decoration 
with its silver tears reflecting the candlelight anticipated the flamelike, tortuous 
cypress trees under whirling stars in the paintings of Van Gogh (fig. 12). 

The concept of the spiral tower captivated the imagination of Piedmont archi- 
tects to such an extent that it made its way into serious archaeological research. In 
the Theatrum Pedemonti de Gioffredi, a learned work published in 1682, an illus- 
tration of a restoration of the Tropaion Augusti near Monaco shows a spiral ramp 
instead of a dome”. 

The motif of the spiral towers spread from funeral decorations to other struc- 
tures of a similar character. A drawing at the Cooper Union Museum which, through 
the courtesy of that museum’s director, is reproduced here for the first time shows 
a project for a so-called Holy Sepulchre, intended for erection in a church at 
Easter (fig. 13). The structure which in style belongs to the late Baroque, almost 


26. A. E. BRINCKMANN, Theatrum Novum Pedemonti, Düsseldorf, 1931, pp. 11-12, figs. pp. 201, 203. — GUARINO 
GuariNi, Architettura Civile, Turin, 1737, pl. 3, Facieta Interna de S. Sudario di Turino; a slightly slanting helicoidal 
spire is on the top of the dome; the present summit of the building is of a different shape. Ibid., pl. 11, Prospetto 
Interno di S. Anna Reale di Parigi, a helicoidal spire which itself is convolute, forms the summit of the dome. The 
church was destroyed in 1823. 

27. L. Damt, The Italian Garden, New York (n.d.), pl. 273 (from Theatrum Sabaudiae, etc.). 

28. P. G. Vasco, Del Funerale celebrato nel Duomo di Torino all’ altezza Reale di Carlo Emanuele II]... 
Turin, 1675, pl. after pp. 18 and 20. 

29. A. THIERSCH, Zwei rémische Nationaldenkmäler auf franzüsischem Boden, in: “Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte 
der Architektur”, V, 1911-1912, pp. 63-71, I, fig. 7, Die “Turbie” bei Monaco. 
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Rococo, is decorated with a spiral 
tower which supports a lantern with a 
small dome, an arrangement similar to 
S. Ivo in Rome. The drawing is at- 
tributed by Dr. R. Berliner toa Roman 
artist of the period between 1725 and 
1750. 

No less an artist than Giovanni 
Battista Piranesi adopted, in spite of 
his classic taste, the Baroque variety of 
the spiral tower. In 1750 he published 
in Rome his Opere Varie di Architet- 
tura Prospettive Grotteschi Antichita 
mene latest 2 “Of thats work=shows a 
courtyard decorated with a colonnade 
behind which two spiral towers are to 
be seen, the spirals of which run in 
opposite directions like those of the 
towers of S. Gregorio in Messina. 

In the center of a labyrinth in the 
park of Stra, near Padua, which is part 
of an estate belonging to the de Pisano 
family, is a round turret with a spiral sre. 13, — proyecr ror à Hoty seputcHas. — Unknown Italian 
staircase on the outside (fig. 14). The 9” “Museum for the arts of Decoration, New York 
palace and the garden were built 
around 1735 after a plan of Girolamo Frigimelica, who tended towards the fantastic 
on one hand and towards classicism on the other”. 

In 1746 Fernando di San Felice built in Naples a wooden tower in the form of 
an obelisk, with stories accessible through outside staircases encompassing the faces 
of the tower. It served as the center of a festival decoration designed to celebrate the 
birthday of the princess; geese were taken from the tower to be distributed among 
the crowd”. 

The baroque style reached northern Europe belatedly. The Swedish architect 
Nicodemus Tessin the Younger (1654 - 1728) was instrumental in introducing into 
Scandinavia the Italian baroque design, which he studied during several trips to 
Italy. Among his drawings is a project of a Coronation Church modeled on S. 
Agnese and other Roman baroque churches, which was to serve as a royal Swedish 
mausoleum. Two bell towers flanking the dome of the church supported helical 


30. B. BRUNELLI AND A. CaLiicart, Ville del Brenta e degli Euganei, Milano (n.d.), p. 101, center: I] labirinto 
della villa Pisani, disegno inedito del’ Guardi; below: il Labirinto, Da un disegno dell’ arch. Carboni, 1702. 
31. H. TINTELNOT, Barocktheater und Barockkunst, Berlin, 1939, pl. 45, pp. 139-140, fig. 106. 
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spires patterned after 
S. Ivo; a ramp encircled 
each of the towers in an 
opposite direction. An- 
other of Tessin’s draw- 
ings shows a trophy in 
the form of a gigantic 
spiral tower designed to 
decorate a new Arsenal 
building. The monu- 
ment was to be 60 yards 
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FIG. 14. — GIROLAMO FRIGIMELICA. — The Labyrinth in Villa Pisani, Stra (about 1730). — 


Drawing by the author after Dami. 


high, with a statue of Victory at its summit and a spiral ramp decorated with flags 
encompassing it. Neither of these projects was realized™. 


ae) 


FIG. 15 — PHILIPP GALLE (1537-1612), after Maerten van 
Heemskerck (1498-1574). — Destruction of the Tower of 
Babel. — Engraving, (detail). — Drawing by the author. 


ons** 


In 1750 the Danish architect Lauritz 
Thura built a spire with an exterior cork- 
screw staircase on the tower of the Church 
of Our Saviour in Copenhagen, which was 
erected in 1682 - 1696. The spire was made 
of wood and covered with copper. It was 
learned from Thura’s own account that he 
had conceived the idea from Boromini’s 
S. Ivo, which he had seen during an earlier 
stay in Rome. Since the end of the XVII 
century the fantastic spire of the stock ex- 
change — obviously inspired by Chinese 
models — had been seen in Copenhagen. 
This spire, formed by four entwined drag- 


, explains the readiness of Thura to adopt Boromini’s orientalized helicoidal 


spire, which because of its convolute design seemed similar to the dragon spire. 


32. R. JOSEPHSON, Tessins slottsomgivning, 1 ( 
owes the reference to Tessin’s design to Dr. 


WOLFGANG BORN. 


no place), 1923-1924, p. 73, fig. 6; pp. 92-93, fig. 21. The author 
Talbot Hamlin. 


33. F. WEILBACH, Architekten Lauritz Thura, Copenhagen, 1924, p. 212, figs. 72-73. 


34. Built by Lorenz (+1619) 
Munich, 1924, p. 59). 


and Hans van Steenwinkel the Younger, 1619-1624 (E. REDSLOB, Alt-Dänemark, 
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Anales del Instituto de Investigaciones Estéticas, Mexico, 
Universidad nacional auténoma de México, 1942, No. 
Quix 9s LOS Par 36 ule 
The Instituto de Investigaciones Estéticas of the Uni- 

versity of Mexico is now the center for the study of 
Mexican art. Combining the functions of a United States 
university department of the history of art with those of 
a European academy, it owes its establishment to the 
visit in 1937 of the Spanish art historian Diego Angulo 
to Mexico. Since then the Instituto has published some 
sixteen important studies in the fields of art and history, 
not the least of which is its periodical Anales, one or 
two issues of which have appeared each year. 

The present number like its predecessors is principally 
devoted to the fine arts, being a collection of short 
articles by members of its staff and other scholars asso- 
ciated with its activities. In the main, these articles, 
though highly interesting and valuable contributions to 
the history of American art, seem slightly less distin- 
guished than some of those that have gone before. For 
example, in the opening study HEINRICH BERLIN calls 
attention to a small ruined XVI century Dominican 
church and convent at Tecpatän in the little known 
southern state of Chiapas. After briefly describing the 
ruins and citing the history of the buildings he reveals 
the name of the probable architect, Fray Melchor de los 
Reyes, as cited by the chronicler Antonio de Remesal. 
But he fails to discuss the peculiar decorations of this 
church, what seems to be a curious survival of Roman- 
esque details in the facade, or the relation of this facade 
to others in the region which he illustrates. 

The second article is a careful analysis of the style of 
Baltasar de Echave Ibia, a member of an important 
XVII century family of Mexican painters. The author, 
Ginson Danzs, of the University of Texas, is one of the 
few United States scholars who has seriously studied 
Mexican colonial art. In the last few years he has built 
up in Austin an unrivalled collection of photographs, prin- 
cipally of paintings, of which many are details indis- 
pensable for the study of the subject. Several of these 
appear in his article on Echave Ibia. In the style of this 
painter Professor Danes finds a close connection with 
Renaissance paintings of northern Italy, principally of 
the school of Venice. This he explains by contacts with 
the Italians called to Spain to decorate the Escurial. This 
and the painter’s general fondness for landscape details 
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set him apart from such typical Mexican artists of the 
period as Sebastian de Arteaga, a perfect representa- 
tive in New Spain of Ribera and the Neapolitans. The 
fact that this article was originally prepared to be read 
as a paper before the annual meeting of the College Art 
Association explains a certain informality of expression 
while the unfamiliarity of the Mexican printers with 
English accounts for the many distressing errors of 
orthography which hamper its presentation. 


This issue also offers important newly discovered in- 
formation on three Mexican painters of the XVI century, 
Andrés de la Concha, Francisco de Zumaya, and Simén 
Pereyns. The documents referring to the last named 
painter are contributed by EDUARDO ENRIQUE Rios, a 
gifted young historian who found them in the Archive 
of the Inquisition. 

In Candido Portinari, un gran pintor brasileño JusTINO 
FERNANDEZ departs from the usual tradition of the 
“Anales” by dealing with a modern artist and one who is 
not a Mexican. He writes of Portinari’s recent murals 
in the Hispanic Foundation in the Library of Congress 
at Washington. This article has the special value of 
being the first published opinion of a Mexican critic, 
thoroughly familiar with the great fresco tradition of 
his own country, on the work of the Brazilian painter. 
He finds the murals “electric, gracious, decorative and 
monumental” but is unwilling to place them in the cate- 
gory of Orozco and Picasso, for him the two outstand- 
ing painters of our time. 


This ninth issue of the “Anales” closes with a splendid 
survey of exhibitions held in Mexico during 1942, an 
invaluable yearly contribution of Senor Fernandez to 
this periodical in which he quotes the catalog of each 
exhibit. 

MANUEL ToussaInT, the director of the Institute of 
Esthetic Investigations and its magazine, has proposed 
that similar institutes be created in each of the other 
American countries to carry on research in the national 
artistic patrimony, form photographic archives, and 
undertake publications. If this project were carried out, 
and one can think of no more promising contribution to 
the study of American art, the activities of Gérard 
Morisset already mentioned here, might well form the 
nucleus for the development of the Canadian institute. 


ROBERT C. SMITH. 
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LAURENCE VAIL COLEMAN. — Company Museums. — 
Washington, D. C., The American Association of Mu- 
seums, 1943, 7 x 9, VIII — 173 p. 

A company museum as such—that is to say a per- 
manent and systematically prepared and presented dis- 
play of historical and informative collections related to 
the definite field of the commercial, industrial, financial, 
economic or other company which it is organized by and 
devoted to — certainly expands from the scope of inter- 
est of the “Gazette’s” readers. However, the book on 
Company Museums that the American Association of 
Museums has recently published with a grant of funds 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York and for 
which we are indebted to the Director of that Association, 
Mr. Laurence Vail Coleman, who has been assisted in 
that work by Mr. Carl C. Curtiss, consultant of the 
Association, cannot be excluded from our readers’ realm 
of curiosity, even though the author announces that “this 
book is for business men”. Indeed, whatever the subject 
such museums is built upon and however distant it may 
be from the art museums which are our readers’ main 
concern —this book is to be mentioned in this column 
for the excellent contribution it brings to the general 
study of museum organization. 

The chapters devoted to the management of company 
museums, to the art of collecting with the greatest pos- 
sible efficiency the material they are intended to acquaint 
the visitor with and which from the start should be gath- 
ered within the frames of their particular aim and in a 
strictly methodical way, the pages on which the methods 
suggested by the author for the presentation to the 
public of the collections, once they are assembled, with a 
distinction between the methods to follow for a permanent 
display and the ones suitable for temporary exhibitions 
— all this part of Mr. Coleman’s book can prove to be as 
useful to the forgers of art museums as there is no doubt 
it will be to those of company museums. 

In recent years, when the increasing interest of the 
public towards the museum as a tool of education has pro- 
duced a proportionally growing importance of the many- 
sided field of the museum-organization and even has in- 
troduced in the French language the new word of “musé- 
ographie” (the English counterpart of which would be 
“museography”: science of the museum organization, as 
indeed science it is),—the problems Mr. Coleman so 
masterfully discusses have been among the most con- 
troversial ones raised by the pioneers of this eminently 
modern science. The approach to their solution of the 
Director of the American Association of Museums is par- 
ticularly valuable since it is precisely in this country that 
the museum organization has progressed in so brilliant 
a way that the oldest museums of Europe were carefully 
listening to its lessons: (‘American Examples”, — “Mod- 
els to Follow” was the title of the series of articles Mr. 
Georges Wildenstein published in “Beaux-Arts” on the 
American Museums). 

And, besides this special interest of Mr. Coleman’s 
work for our readers so frequently confronted with 
these problems, anyone who would consult this book in 
this respect would not fail also to be interested in the 
company museums’ own history and description (with an 
excellent appendix which constitutes a descriptive direc- 


tory of the Company Museums presently existing in the 
United States), and would appreciate learning about the 
past and also the brilliant future which the author pre- 
dicts for these museums, which, distant as they are from 
the field of our studies, should not be ignored at a time 
when the industrial and economic achievements play so 
vital a part in the destinies of the world. 
Assia R. VIsson. 


ANDREW C. RiITCHIE. — English painters, Hogarth to Con- 
stable. — Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1942, 
6 x 9, XIV — 61 p., pl. 

The Johns Hopkins Press has indeed to be congrat- 
ulated upon this publication which keeps a permanent 
record of the excellent lectures Mr. Andrew C. Ritchie 
devoted in 1942 at the Johns Hopkins University to the 
great masters of English art of the XVIII and XIX cen- 
turies: the three outstanding XVIII century portrait 
painters, William Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Thomas Gainsborough, the two poets of the British land- 
scape, Joseph M. W. Turner and John Constable, and the 
extraordinary genius of William Blake. English art of 
modern times has not had so many authors of equal excel- 
lence to comment upon and — we must say — defend it as 
these eloquent pleas which it is a pleasure to be able to 
read now and meditate upon. There are thoughts ex- 
pressed throughout this book which not only serve the 
understanding of the English artistic mind but also help 
to crystallize the many closely though not apparently in- 
terrelated historical, social, etc., elements — the list could 
be indefinitely lengthened — which play such a dominant 
and so often quite disregarded part in the development of 
a school of art. Perhaps nowhere is this as true and as 
important as it is in the evolution of English art. 

It is impossible to understand English art without com- 
prehending entirely the climate it originates in and — 
what is particularly true of England — without studying 
carefully the history of the country, its early revolution- 
istic mind (so often overlooked, and not only by art his- 
torians), its early but from the start strongly established 
social structure. This is Mr. Ritchie’s merit: to reveal to 
many readers who, ignoring or forgetting these depend- 
encies of English art, overlook by the same token its 
characters of a forerunner and all the value of the part 
it has played as such in the general evolution of European 
art. If Constable and, before him, Turner are recognized 
as the indirect predecessors, if not the conscious pioneers, 
of the forthcoming landscape painting —the portrait 
painters, when compared to their excellent and much 
more graceful French contemporaries, bear the undeniable 
even though as yet rarely noticed announcement of a new 
period of art. They mark the term of a century, the begin- 
ning of which persists much later in the French art and 
seems to have waited for the French Revolution to kill it 
together with the Society of the XVIII century’s Royal 
Dynasty. The character of the people and of the artists 
as of individuals belonging to that people — the fact that 
most of them expressed their thoughts not only in their 
art but also by their pen—constitute as many focal 
points which serve as an explanation to the credit of an 
art which has so often been sharply criticized for pre- 
cisely the same reasons. 


It is impossible to point out here the many interesting 
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new comments which the author brings forth upon a sub- 
ject which in spite of having been treated many times 
never perhaps has received so original and valuable an 
analysis. This originality of Mr. Ritchie’s approach to 
the study of art assures the best value of that book. As 
anything that reflects a single personality and in which 
thus shines the particular fire which it is the privilege of 
a strong personality to light, —this book will not fail to 
raise controversies and discussions. The fiercer these 
might be, the more welcome and valuable will be such an 
attitude in front of the problems of art. Any solution of 
the latter indeed cannot always be reached without a 
deep and thorough consideration of the very problem of 
the human mind’s progress within its own universe as 
well as throughout the development of a civilization’s 
history. Ie, Io Wo 


WILLIAM SAWITZKY.— Catalogue descriptive and critical 
of the paintings and miniatures in the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. — Philadelphia, the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, 1942, 7 x 10, front., XIV-28s5 p., pl. 
Within the last sixty years the collection of portraits 

and pictures in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania has 

grown to an extent which certainly required a new cata- 
logue: the 1872 catalogue listed but 81 items, while the 
present one covers the 615 items belonging now to the 

Society. It is most fortunate that the filling of that gap in 

American bibliography has been undertaken by so well 

informed and outstanding a scholar in the field of Amer- 

ican art and history as Professor William Sawitzky. The 
value of the new catalogue entrusted to his care has thus 
been greatly expanded beyond a mere listing of and in- 
formation on the importance of the society’s constantly 
growing collections. This value lies mainly in the wide 
iconographic, historical and to a lesser extent purely ar- 
tistic material for the study of American history through 
the monuments of its art. In the form of a catalogue, 
which forcibly presents it in a condensed and methodical, 


that is to say, clearest possible, way, this material be- 
comes particularly useful not only as a whole but as an 
excellent reference source. As such it will prove to be 
valuable not only to scholars of the particular field of his- 
tory and history of art but also, as background and tool 
of work, to those of other fields in the study of American 
civilization. This is obvious even from the fact that the 
portraits (quantitatively by far the most important part 
of the collection: 526 portraits in a collection of 615 
items) are listed according to the alphabetical order of 
the names of the sitters and not the names of the artists 
they have been painted or engraved by. Also, while a 
short but always extensive biographical notice follows 
the name of the sitter of each portrait, no more indication 
is given on the artist than the few comments contained 
in the foreword and, occasionally, in notes. These latter 
largely compensate, however, for the exiguity of purely 
artistic information in the body of the catalogue by in- 
dicating the portraits which are the most important from 
artistic as opposed to iconographic and historical points of 
view and bringing even into that field quite valuable 
contributions: critical comments, and many new or at least 
entirely revised attributions, a comparatively small num- 
ber of works in the collection now being left anonymous. 
The section of miscellaneous pictures (drawings, water 
colors, etc., in the collection have not been listed in this 
Catalogue) are classified, again according to the subject, 
into: I. Historical scenes; II. Views in and near Phila- 
delphia; III. Philadelphia characters; IV. Views in other 
parts of Pennsylvania and elsewhere; V. Views in Eng- 
land and Wales; VI. Landscapes; VII. Various subjects. 
Though far less important than the collection of portraits, 
this part of the collection of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania is as interesting for the iconographer as 
well as the student of American art, and it is greatly to 
be desired that it may continue to grow in as methodical 
and happy a way as it has followed until now. 


A.R. V. 
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ART IN AMERICA (April 1943).— JoHN Pope-HEN- 
NEssy, Some Aspects of the Cinquecento in Siena.— An 
authority on Sienese painting, author of extensive works 
on Giovanni di Paolo and Sassetta, John Pope-Hennessy, 
assistant keeper of the Department of Paintings at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in London, was most qual- 
ified to study the examples of the Sienese cinquecento in 
his own collection which are discussed in this article. 
Among these Sienese works, a valuable addition to the 
small oeuvre of Andrea di Niccolo, is the lunette with 
the Stigmatization of St. Catherine, which, after one of 
the inscriptions it bears, can be dated as of 1507, when 
its archaic style appears as a belated shadow of a vanish- 
ing past. The next phase of the history of that art is repre- 
sented in the author’s collection by the tondo with the 
Virgin and Child between Sts. Michael and Anthony the 
Abbot attributed by him to the Stratonice master. To a 
later period — although as one of the earliest manifesta- 
tions of the coming tendencies towards manierism — be- 
longs the drawing of a View of Pisa given to Domenico 
Beccafumi, while the drawing by the same artist with 
The Children of Israel Seeking the Promised Land, a 
preliminary study for a part of a frieze in the Cathedral 
of Siena, is dated here as of 1546. It had been mentioned 
by Vasari, later described by an XVIII century English 
traveller, J. Richardson, and assigned to 1544 by Rom- 
agnoli. Beccafumi’s influence is followed in the art of such 
an eclectic artist as Francesco Vanni who, in the author’s 
opinion, reveals only in his painting in the chapel of S. 
Bernardino his relation to the Sienese tradition. Of the 
two drawings by Vanni discussed here, one belongs to his 
early period, previous to his work in Siena, while the 
second is a preliminary study for his well-known map of 
Siena and is an eloquent testimony of “the Metamorpho- 
sis which occurred in Vanni’s middle period’. —In the 
same issue SHERMAN E. LEE gives a short but altogether 
extensive study, with a catalogue of A Cambodgian 
Bronze Hoard. This group of seven bronze images (four 
Buddhist, two Vaisnavite and one undetermined) was 
found in French Indo-China in 1919 and brought to Paris 
in 1925, where it was exhibited at the Cernuschi Museum 
until 1930. It was eventually sold and scattered among 
the Museums of Cleveland, Boston and Philadelphia, the 
Detroit Institute, The William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
of Art, Kansas City, the Freer Gallery in Washington, 
D. C. and a private collection as yet unidentified. — E. 
TIETZE-CONRAT devotes a short but, customarily, thor- 
ough note to the works of Francesco Morone in America. 
— The article by ALAN BURROUGHS on the Paintings by 
Nathaniel Snibert is devoted to the three portraits which 
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constitute the pictorial legacy so far identified of that 
short-lived artist (1734-1756) of whom a contemporary 
has written that “had his life been spared he would prob- 
ably have been in his day what Copley and West have 
since been, “the honor of America in the imitative art”. 
The author further on discusses the attribution to Na- 
thaniel Snibert of several other portraits, and thus adds 
valuable material for the appreciation of the XVIII cen- 
tury American School of Painting. — EL1ZzABETH Mox- 
GAN’s article on Two undescribed fifteenth century prints 
in the Collection of Lessing J. Rosenwald introduces us to 
the engravings’ and prints’ realm of which the author 
knows so perfectly all the ins and outs. The discovery 
she has made on the reverse of an engraving representing 
the Monogram of Christ (which is itself a unique dotted 
print) of another valuable print representing a full- 
length figure of St. Catherine — is, as the author states, 
a rare reward for research in this field often carried on 
with such an aim in mind. The two engravings one of 
which owes to Miss E. Mongan its present thorough pub- 
lication and the other also its very rebirth for the print 
collectors’ and students’ enjoyment, have been submitted 
by the author to the examination of Mr. Rutherford J. 
Gettens, of the Department of Conservation of the Fogg 
Museum of Art. This analysis which we are indebted 
for to the progress of modern technique, as brilliantly ap- 
plied at the Fogg Museum, has proved that the two prints 
were originally quite independent of each other and that 
some coincidence is responsible for their having been 
brought to spend several lifetimes attached to each other. 
They will remain together among the masterpieces of 
graphic art which the generous gift of Mr. L. J. Rosen- 
wald will bring to the National Gallery to be an object 
of legitimate pride in the Nation’s capital. 


ASIA AND THE AMERICAS (September 1943).— 
The Russian number of this periodical contains an 
article which should not pass unnoticed by the archeolo- 
gists, while the few objects under discussion which are 
reproduced will please even less inquisitive art historians. 
This is the summary publication by Dr. HENRY FIELD 
AND EUGENE PROSTOV of the results of excavations carried 
on by Russian scholars from 1936 to 1939 in the area 
between Samarkand and Zarafshan, particularly at Tali 
Bazzu (identified with ancient Riwdad) where were dis- 
covered cultural strata from the I millenium B.C. to the 
VIII century A.D. The patterns excavated add interesting 
material to the fascinating study of the constant inter- 
relations between Greece, Central Asia and the Far East. 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE WALTERS ART GAL- 
LERY, Baltimore, Md., 1942.— The article by GEoRG 
STEINDORFF in the 1942 issue of the Walters Art Gallery’s 
Journal is devoted to Two Egyptian Statues of the Ram- 
essid Period which are closely related to each other not 
only through their common origin and style and the fact 
that they both represent a woman named Enehey (a nick- 
name or diminutive of “Sycamore” frequently used dur- 
ing the New Empire) but also through the common pil- 
grimage they have accomplished during Modern Times 
before reaching the United States and entering, one of 
them, the collection of the Reverend Theodore Pitcairn 
in Bryn Athyn, Pennsylvania, the other joining the many 
art treasures of the Walters Gallery. The author points 
out that, since antiquities gathered by the Napoleonic 
expedition were transferred to England by the 18or 
treaty, it was wrong to assume that these statues had 
been part of this booty. He believes that it was Francois 
Champollion who acquired them during his travels in 
Egypt (1828-29) and was responsible for their having 
been brought to France. Another reason for the author 
to make this assumption is the fact that Champollion 
“when in Egypt was on very good terms with the Swed- 
ish Consul, d’Anastasy, an Armenian, who once owned 
the Leyden statues”. The Leyden statues are the three 
famous pieces among many others of the d’Anastasy 
Collection of Alexandria acquired by the Leyden Museum 
in 1828. These statues along with the group of a couple 
from the same collection, in the British Museum (plate 38 
of the E. A. Wallis Budge’s book on Egyptian Sculptures 
in the British Museum) and a number of smaller figures 
as well as a group of the Priest of Ptah, Ptah-ney, his 
wife Hatshepsut and his daughter Enehey (also from 
Memphis and from the early Ramessid period) in the 
Berlin Museum — form the series to which the author 
shows that historically and stylistically the statues of 
Bryn Athyn and Baltimore belong. The present discus- 
sion thus adds a valuable contribution to the study of the 
better-known Leyden, London and Berlin sculptures and 
indirectly emphasizes the necessity for a comprehensive 
international exhibition of Egyptian art to be included in 
the program of the artistic postwar activities. The value 
of such events for the promotion of our studies through 
the indispensable comparative analysis is implied in the 
next article of the same issue: the one on Early Islamic 
Miniatures from Baghdad by Huco Bucnrat. It fills a 
gap which the author shows existed in the 1938 Paris 
Exhibition of Iranian art, at the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
where “all manuscripts prior to the Mongol invasion 
were united under the heading of the “School of Bagh- 
dad” while, “apart from the fact that the works thus 
classified could hardly come from one school, unfortunately 
none of the Paris manuscripts bears any external proof 
of Baghdad or even Mesopotamian origin”. Referring to 
the Hippiatrica in the Egyptian library of Cairo, the 
illuminated manuscript of which the Baghdad origin is 
certain, the author relates to it the famous Dioscorides 
miniatures of a Dioscorides manuscript (previously in 
the Hagia Sophia library and now in the Top Kapi Saray 
in Istanbul) some of which are still to be found in that 
manuscript and about thirty of which, after having been 
gathered in the collection of Dr. T. R. Martin are scat- 
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tered throughout the collections of the United States and 
Europe. It is this group of miniatures (one of them be- 
longs to the Walters Art Gallery, a charming featuring 
of Two doctors preparing medicine), the catalogue and 
reproductions of which are published here, and which, 
the author shows, constitutes a definite series of XIII 
century painting originating in the last instance from 
classical Greek art but, closer to us, from Christian 
illustrations of antique texts and from Arabic manuscripts 
of the contemporary Islamic literature. Coming from the 
capital of the Abbassid Empire, this group shows ele- 
ments of a style which may safely be called that of the 
Baghdad School, if not that of all the Islamic miniature 
painting of the pre-Mongol period. — Wine Ladles and 
Strainers from Ancient Times, several of which are part 
of the Walters Art Gallery’s wealthy collections, lead 


. DorotHy KENT HILL, a contributor to the latest issue of 


the “Gazette”, to a brilliantly carried on pilgrimage 
through the Etruscan, Greek, Hellenistic, Persian, Gallic, 
etc., crossroads. — An Italian Rococo Relief in Bernini's 
Tradition, also belonging to the Walters Gallery, leads 
to as thorough an intrusion by GERTRUDE ROSENTHAL into 
the labyrinth of Rococo art as derived from its classical 
and baroque legacy and marked by Bernini’s extraordi- 
nary personality. A close comparative analysis of style 
supported by the signature on the relief under discussion: 
L.G. 1757f. not only brings the author to relate a definite 
artist’s name, that of Lazzaro Giosafatti (1694-1781), 
with that relief but also serves to credit this up until 
now unjustly forgotten artist with a recollection of his 
biography and the main outlines and monuments of his 
art, leaving, however, the ground open for further dis- 
cussion of that attribution and for, we hope, further re- 
search upon Lazzaro Giosafatti’s yet undiscovered works. 
— The paintings by Ingres which belong to the Walters 
Gallery —the 1812 Cardinal Bibiena betrothing his niece 
to Raphael (executed for Caroline of Naples and pur- 
chased by Murat from Ingres in 1813), the 1842 Odal- 
isque with the Slave (the 1839 version of which was in 
the collection of Mr. Grenville Winthrop) and the 1864 
Oedipus and the Sphinx (the third version, painted when 
Ingres was eighty-four years old, of a subject he had 
also treated before in a student work in 1808, now at the 
Louvre, and in the London National Gallery’s smaller 
painting ascribed to 1828) — were an excellent pretext 
for Epwarp Kino’s article in the same issue of the Wal- 
ters Journal on Ingres as Classicist. We lack space to 
discuss this study exhaustively. All we wish to point out 
is that a bibliography on Ingres would no longer be 
complete without a reference to this article. It is indeed 
a valuable contribution to the understanding not only of 
Ingres’ doctrine but of the particular trends of the con- 
temporary art and artistic thought and, above all, of 
these coincidences which we are bound to watch within 
the artistic output of most distant periods of the history 
of civilization, these coincidences which the teaching 
of Henri Focillon has forever unveiled for us, the subtle 
poetry of that teaching never excluding the fundamental 
and almost mathematic causes of the artistic phenomenon 
they represent. Whether the classicism of Ingres, as bril- 
liantly sketched by Edward King through a wealth of 
generously documented and commented material, is to 
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be called “classicism” or whether, as some revolutionists 
of our field have dated to advance, it is the purest and 
truest form of primitivism — that primitivism under the 
auspices of which can be united all the great artists of 
all times, originally, spontaneously, primitively “artists 
by birth” —this is the question which we lack the space 
to discuss here. According to the current artistic vocab- 
ulary, the classicism of Ingres constitutes indeed the base, 
now perfectly outlined and strongly consolidated by Mr. 
Edward King, for any approach to the study of Ingres’ 
art, of its roots in the preceding classical periods of art 
and of its many expressions in written as well as painted 
or drawn form. — The article on the Van Dyck’s Virgin 
and Child also belonging to the Walters Gallery draws 
its value from the fact that it is written by one of the best 
connoisseurs of Flemish painting, LEO VAN PUYVELDE, 
who is more than familiar with Van Dyck’s art, on which 
he is preparing a book, and who, moreover, had the op- 
portunity of studying this painting in the original during 
his lecture tour in this country in 1939. The author does 
not hesitate to consider this painting as one of Van Dyck’s 
best, although he does expect that “to this estimate tradi- 
tional erudites will raise objections”. But anyone who 
will read this article will at once feel the author’s search 
for objections and controversies which after all recalls 
to us the eternal character of our studies. 


MUSEUM NEWS, the Toledo Museum of Art (Sep- 
tember 1943).— The brilliant activity carried on under 
Mr. Blake More Godwin by the Toledo Museum of Art 
within the last years of peacetime, as testified to by the 
excellent publications brought forth by that museum and 
with which our readers are well acquainted, seemed to 
have suffered a relaxation during the war. The latest 
issue of its periodical bulletin, Museum News, proves that 
if, on account of the war, the publication of the catalogues 
had to be suspended, thus preventing us from being con- 
stantly informed about the achievements of that museum, 
—the activity inside the museum has remained most 
lively. 

As is stated in the editorial note which opens this issue, 
this museum’s income has been reduced, it has lost about 
20 percent of its staff and in many other ways it has 
been restricted by the war in its velleities. It is, however, 
as is stated in the same note, offering to those who are 
able to visit it “as lively and interesting, though not as 
extensive a program” of which the present issue “com- 
bines announcement and invitation”, an invitation which 
anyone who would read this program would feel most 
anxlous to accept. 

Its school of design continues its varied classes of in- 
struction. And what is a most interesting initiative, it 
provides the school teachers with a wealth of background 
material for the classes in other schools. And, continuing 
also an excellent tradition established by that museum, 
the instruction especially intended for children is pre- 
pared with as much care as that for adults. These latter, 


however, are provided in the museum with a most “varied 
program of courses, lectures and talks on art” implying a 
most “stimulating interchange of ideas” and bringing 
an opportunity for the discussion of the various subjects 
treated throughout the realization of that program. 

This program of lectures should be mentioned, for the 
intelligence of the plan it is established upon, with a sec- 
tion comprising the study of history of art (devoted this 
year to the Renaissance outside Italy), another section of 
art appreciation devoted to the artist’s technique and a 
third section of particular interest devoted to the cultural 
interchange between Eastern Asia and America. 

An equally methodical plan has been at the base of the 
outlines of the music department’s program, where a 
series of concerts is organized with pre-concert lectures 
and a series of lectures on the form and analysis of 
music on one hand and music through the XVII century 
on the other. 

Finally, although the organization of such wide ex- 
hibitions as the museum had succeeded in presenting in 
Toledo before the war cannot be carried on under the 
present circumstances, a series of monthly exhibitions is 
in prospective for the current year, among which again 
there are those which will be of interest to any art lovers 
and also those which are more particularly intended for 
children. Among these exhibitions we should mention at 
least the one of a collection of photographs on Scenic and 
Historic Ohio assembled by the Ohio Department of 
Highways, the one on contemporary Canadian painting, 
the one on “Egypt Three Thousand Years Ago’, to be 
continued by exhibitions on Pompeii and on the art in 
the Middle Ages (to be arranged in the Cloister), the 
exhibition devoted to art in America from 1620 to 1840 
with the display not only of an extensive series of paint- 
ings but also of pen sketches, engravings, silverware, 
glass, pottery, and weaving, etc. In addition to such 
major exhibitions, works of Toledo artists will be shown 
as usual in one of the museum’s galleries with the re- 
newal of its program every month. 

Besides these special activities, the life of the museum 
continues along the same paths it had followed since it 
was founded by Edward Drummond Libbey, and which 
has forged one of the most comprehensive and rich col- 
lections to be found in the museums of this country. A 
gift of Egyptian objects from Mrs. Grant Williams has 
brought an important addition to the permanent collec- 
tions of that museum. An article in this issue of Museum 
News is devoted to a Chinese porcelain vase which had 
years ago belonged to Judge Elbert H. Gary and has 
been known as the Gary vase. It is to be ranked among 
the most valuable elements of the generous gifts made by 
Edward Drummond Libbey to that Museum, which has 
certainly become what its founder must have wished it 
to be: a place of enjoyment and wide instruction in the 
field of arts for the inhabitants or visitors of Toledo, a 
pole of attraction for art lovers all over the world. 

Assia R. VIsson. 
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Dear Mr. Wildenstein: 


I read with great interest in the August 1943 issue of 
the “Gazette des Beaux-Arts”, Miss Anne Wells Rut- 
ledge’s scholarly presentation of the early history of the 
columns which Ribaut erected on the shores of the At- 
lantic. It seems a pity that the paper was not carried on 
somewhat further — not, however, in the direction of 
more detailed discussion about these French “Renaissance 
sculptures”, since their art value was probably not excep- 
tionally outstanding. Besides, Le Moyne’s picture and the 
engravings after it inform us sufficiently about their ap- 
pearance. It might be worthwhile, though, to note that 


FIG. 1. — Monument on Parris Island erected by the U. S. Govern- 
ment in memory of the first stronghold of France on the Amer- 
ican Continent. 
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Le Moyne’s painting was last known to be (in 1939) in 
the collection of James Hazen Hyde at the Hermitage in 
Versailles, at which time the beautifully fresh painting on 
parchment was in splendid condition. Let us hope that 
this important early “Americanum” will emerge safely 
from the troubles of the present war. 

What once was all-important about the two columns 
was their symbolic value as farflung outposts of the realm 
of the King of France; it was in defense of these land- 
marks that Charlesfort and La Caroline were established. 
Though Charlesfort only existed for two years, the tradi- 
tion of this stronghold lingered for some time, and was 
revived in the XIX century when antiquarians began to 
search for the old forts of former French and Spanish 
settlements. Finally public interest grew to such an extent 
that in 1923 the U. S. Marine Corps undertook excavations 
on Parris Island. It was hoped that the remainders of 
Charlesfort would be discovered; actually, it was in all 
probability a Spanish fort which was found as a result of 
that excavation work. Some potshed showing a green 
glaze, supposedly from ceramics only to be found in South- 
ern France, were not convincing enough to outweigh such 
a conclusion, which would prove that the French fort had 
been located on another site of the island. Besides, these 
artefacts were never thoroughly investigated by any rec- 
ognized authority on ceramics. 

Much controversy was aroused, which helped to stir up 
general interest in the early history of Carolina to such an 
extent that local authorities, especially the Huguenot So- 
ciety, prevailed upon Congress to erect in 1926 a marker 
on Parris Island in memory of the old French foothold. 
This marker (fig. 1) reproduces Ribaut’s column on an 
enlarged scale, with the arms of the King of France on 
one side and on the other side an open bible in memory 
of the Huguenots. The guarland with which the Indians 
had decorated the original monument is perpetuated here 
by means of sculpture. Another marker after Ribaut’s 
column was erected by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution on the original site of the column which he 
had erected near the St. John’s river in Florida. 

Once the symbols of the King of France, the ancient 
columns in their resurrected form were dedicated and ac- 
cepted as tokens of the invariable and traditional friend- 
ship between the United States and France. In these 
troubled times, when old traditions crumble and old sym- 
bols fade, it seems appropriate to take every opportunity 
to draw attention to such monuments of the glorious past 
when the two countries were so closely united. Surely 
there can be no more impressive interpretation of history 
than by thus pointing out the continuity of historical 
developments and indicating in this way their present- 
day significance. 

Sincerely yours, 


Hans Hutu. 
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My dear Mr. Wildenstein, 

Answering Mr. Sawitzky's letter published in the 
August 1943 issue of THe GAZETTE DES BEAUX-ARTS, 
p. 64, I am not surprised that he has been able to throw 
additional light on the problem of the limner-portrait in 
the Portland Museum, since his store of information on 
the subject of early American art is practically inex- 
haustible. 

I am convinced that Mr. Sawitzky is right in placing 
the author of the portrait in the environment of the 
Connecticut valley, where Erastus Field lived for nearly 
a century. But, in what concerns the portrait I had pub- 
lished of the Portland (Oregon) Museum, in spite of 
first appearances, his identification with this artist offers 
certain difficulties which reside not only in stylistic dif- 
ferences but also in chronology. According to Mr. F. B. 
Robinson’ the artist passed through four phases. The 
first was probably picked up from an “itinerant” prim- 
itive, since he had a purely primitive conception until 
1824, when he went to New York to study for three 
months with the well-known realistic painter, Morse. 
F. B. Robinson discerns in Field’s next phase “a bowing 
acquaintance with the more academic practices of 
anatomical construction”. This means that the imagina- 
tion of the artist has become affected by material reality; 
he gradually ceases to be an “imagist” and becomes an 
eclectic who incorporates different decorative details into 
his compositions, losing little by little his sense of total- 
ity. In contrast with such methods, the Portland portrait 
is completely unaffected by any knowledge of reality or 
anatomy. The rendering of the head, instead of being 
modelled in the round, has been rendered in the flat 
by shifting the face to the right. Such a transposition is 
characteristic of the mind of the ‘“primitive”, who 
changes his vision of reality instantaneously into an 
abstraction. Henri Rousseau has often performed this 
feat in his portraits; for example, in the case of Guil- 
laume Apollinaire and Marie Laurencin. 

I agree with Mr. Sawitzky that the fashion of bal- 
loon sleeves and bodices begins approximately with the 
year 1830 and ends by 1840. But if we accept this fact, 
it is impossible for the Portland portrait to be an early 
painting by Erastus Field, because his “primitive” period 
ended with the year 1824, when he went to study in 
New York. 

For these reasons our search for the author of the 
portrait will necessarily have to be continued. But the 
solution of the enigma does not seem to be completely 
out of sight. Mr. Sawitzky’s suggestion to look into the 
catalogue of the Springfield Museum, Somebody's An- 
cestors, was indeed an excellent one. I noticed there on 
Plate VIII, No. 29, the portrait of a young girl with 
a very elongated neck, who possesses something of the 
elusive feminine charm and total organization so con- 
spicuous in the Portland portrait. The name of the ar- 
tist of this portrait is Augustus Fuller, the brother and 
first teacher of George Fuller, who later became a well- 
known painter. According to F. B. Robinson, Augustus 
Fuller was a so-called “itinerant” or primitive artist, 
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who roamed as far as Albany. Since there seems to be 
some kind of relationship between this portrait and the 
Portland lady, I think it is worthwhile to make further 
investigations in this direction. 

One word more before closing in regard to the dating 
of pictures on the basis of fashions and costumes. As an 
initial step this procedure is efficient. But it is not pos- 
sible to determine the run of a fashion in its subse- 
quent course, because a great many people, especially 
those who are conservative in taste or who live in se- 
cluded rural sections, are inclined to adhere for very 
long periods of time, occasionally even for decades after 
the mode has passed. For example, I noticed dresses 
lately in a landscape by Gaspard Van Wittels which 
belonged to two periods of fashions, 1630 and 1670, a 
discrepancy of four decades. I am therefore more in- 
clined to take into account the constant change of color- 
luminosity, which is especially conspicuous in the XIX 
century, when the palette developed rapidly from dark 
tones to clearer ones. Unfortunately the Portland por- 
trait, which in the original is as clear and luminous as 
a Henri Rousseau, seems so dark in reproduction that 
the coiffure is submerged in the background. It is thus 
not surprising that Mr. Sawitzky gained from the half- 
tone the impression of an earlier picture. 

In conclusion let us hope that the Portland portrait 
may some day reappear in the East for comparison with 
such pictures as have been assembled by Mr. F. B. 
Robinson with so much diligence in the Springfield ex- 
hibition, so that students of the subject may arrive at 
more definite conclusions concerning its authorship than 
is presently possible from photographs. 

Thanking you for your courtesy, I am 

Very faithfully yours, 
STEPHAN BOURGEOIS 


Dear Mr. Wildenstein: 


In his letter to the “Gazette des Beaux-Arts” (June, 
1943) Dr. W. Friedlaender refers to my interpretation of 
the left side of the sarcophagus relief in Titian’s Sacred 
and Profane Love. I would like to draw the attention of 
Dr. Friedlaender to a woodcut of the Hypnerotomachia 
showing a winged putto in a chariot driven by naked 
women instead of horses. The putto whips the women 
and slays them, as shown in another woodcut. Polia, in a 
longsleeved dress, is seen in both pictures watching from 
behind a tree. 

There we have the identification of woman and horse, 
as well as the connection between the putto and Polia. 
The punishment of the unyielding woman is conveyed in 
these woodcuts in terms of the picture of the equus infoe- 
licitatis. 

The dream of the wild men attacking Polia is not illus- 
trated in the Hypnerotomachia. 

The herm with arms of the Hypnerotomachia, carrying 
a staff and a bowl and representing Priapus, a god of 
fertility, is mentioned by Alfred Mayer in his Geschichte 
der Renaissance-Herme in Festschrift Overbeck, 1893, p. 
128. 

Very sincerely, 
RACHEL WISCHNITZER-BERNSTEIN. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTOR 


RICHARD ETTINGHAUSEN, since 1938 Associate Professor of the History of Islamic Art at the University 
of Michigan, also in charge there of the Research Seminary in Islamic Art and editor of “Ars Islamica”, 
was previously a member of the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J., and lecturer on Islamic Art 
at the Institute of Fine Arts, New York University. Dr. Ettinghausen has written for American and European 
art journals and art encyclopedias articles dealing with Islamic decorative arts, especially Persian ceramics, 
miniature painting and book illumination. In this issue he publishes a study on: The Bobrinski “Kettle”, 
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WALTER PACH, as art historian and artist, is affiliated with Columbia University and, as artist, is represented 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the New York Public Library, Whitney Museum of American Art, 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Newark Museum, Phillips Memorial Gallery, and the Brooklyn Museum. His 
books include: The Masters of Modern Art, Georges Seurat, Modern Art in America, etc., and Ingres (the 
first book on Ingres published in English), and he was responsible for the translation of Elie Faure’s History 
of Art and The Journal of Eugéne Delacroix. He adds to a long series of art appraisals the current: Unknown 
Aspects of Mexican Painting . . . . PIR WS er en le cote Re ee ce TE NE ENR 
which is a result of the year of study and eating he has spent in Mexico, invited to that country by the 
Mexican National University under the auspices of the Inter-American Committee on Intellectual and 
Artistic Relations. He had been invited to lecture at the same university in 1922 and since then has studied 
extensively Mexican art and archaeology. 


JEAN J. SEZNEC, Agrégé and Docteur és Lettres, Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences and 
since 1942 Associate Professor of Romance Languages at Harvard University, where he previously served 
as visiting professor (1941-42) and received an honorary M.A. degree, has studied at the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure, Paris (1925-28), and was Fellow of the French School of Archaeology, Rome (1929-31), lecturer 
at the University of Cambridge, England (1931-32), visiting professor at the International University, 
Santander, Spain (1934-35) and at Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio (1937), professor (1935-38) 
and assistant Director (1938-39) of the French Institute, Florence, Italy and professor at the University of 
Aix-en-Provence, France (1940). He has published books such as: La Survivance des Dieux Antiques, 
London, Warburg Institute, 1940; L’Episode des Dieux dans la’Tentation de Saint Antoine’ de Flaubert, 
Paris, 1940, and many articles. He discusses in this issue the subject of a painting by T. B. Couture: “The 
Romans of the Decadence” and their historical significance . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . page 


WOLFGANG BORN, who studied history of art under Heinrich Wolfflin in Munich and under Josef Strzygowski 
in Vienna, is since 1937 Director of Art at Maryville College, St. Louis, Mo. He has published studies on: 
The Dream in Odilon Redon’s Graphic Art, The Graphic Conception of Goethe’s Artistic World, The 
Animal in the North Russian Book — Illumination, Gothic Painting in Austria, Small Objects of Semi-precious 
Stone from the Mughal Period, Ancient Forgeries of Works of Art, etc. He was a contributor of the volumes 
issued by the Seminarium Kondakovianum in Prague. His article in this issue deals with the development of 
the theme of the Spiral Towers in Europe and their Oriental Prototypes . . . . . . . . . . . page 
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by Mrs. ASSIA R. VISSON, associated with the “Gazette des Beaux-Arts” since 1930 and Secretary to its 
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The illustration used on the cover is a detail of: TH. COUTURE — The Romans of the Decadence. — Fogg Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 
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